Vhile  it  may  seem  foolhardy  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  pre-  For  New  York  offers  more  customers  than  many  other  states 

diet  the  general  course  of  business,  nevertheless  it  would  combined.  More  DOLLARS,  too.  For  most  every  kind  of 


‘teem  that  the  stock  market  averages  are  surely  saying  that 


expansion  of  business  activity  lies  just  ahead. 


Even  though  the  national  advertiser  may  hesitate  to  order 
full  steam  ahead  in  EVERY  market,  it  is  a  timid  corporation 
indeed  which  does  not  intensify  his  sales  effort  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  richest  and  most  promising  market  ...  in  NEW  YORK, 
the  Empire  State. 


product.  New  York  State  offers  the  major  selling  opportunity. 
With  this  in  mind,  ask  yourself  whether  you  use  enough  news¬ 
papers  to  do  the  most  profitable  selling  job.  Where  buying 
power  is  high,  it  is  obviously  advisable  to  use  large  space 
and  frequent  insertions  in  a  maximum  number  of  papers. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  by  concentrating  your  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  in  America’s  LEADING  STATE. 


INCLUDE  THESE  NEW  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  EVERY  LIST 


:|:Albany  Knickerbocker  News  (E) 
Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Elxpress  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 
tElmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (M&E) 
+EImira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald  & 
Leader-Republican  (M&E) 
tithaca  Journal  News  (E) 


Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 
jiMalone  Telegram  (E) 
*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
jlNewburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 
*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 
tOgdensbnrg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

*Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 
Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 
*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 


Poughkeepsie  Star  &  E^gle  News  (E&M) 
•Peekskill  Star  (E) 

JRochester  Times  Union  (E) 

{Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M&S) 
Roma  Sentinel  (E) 

{Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 
•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

{Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (E&S) 

{Utica  Press  (M) 

*White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(£)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  netaspapers. 


(S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  {  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 
§  Sold  in  combination  only. 


ROTOCRAVURE  grows  in  importance  eis  an 
advertising  medium.  Today,  with  the  addition 
of  color,  it  provides  advertisers  with  one  of  their 
most  effective  selling  tools. 

Since  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  Section 
was  established  in  1914— the  first  in  this  country 
—  it  has  grown  steadily  in  news  interest  for 
readers  and  in  productive  value  for  advertisers. 
Readers  look  to  The  Times  Rotogravure  Section 
to  see  the  news  of  the  world  as  photographed  by 
The  Times  own  world- wide  news- picture  facil¬ 
ities.  Advertisers  know  from  experience  that  they 
may  look  to  The  Times  Rotogravure  Section  for 
quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  best  proof  of  the  vadue  of  The  New  York 
Times  Rotogravure  Section  is  this  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  been  using  it  consistently  ye€U‘ 
after  yeau*  for  from  five  to  twenty-two  years: 


CORDAY,  i-OnON 

=■  a  gumiheb-s  sons, 

WWMD  woman 

'^OMEN'S  WEAR 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


•  A  Newspaper  for  Makers  of  Newspapers  •  NEW  YORK  •  lULY  2,  1938 

FOUNDED  IN  1884  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


51  Ways  of  Saving  Newsprint 
To  Reduce  Operating  Costs 


HERE  is  the  actual  condition  of  an 
average  newspaper  today,  a  paper 
more  nearly  approximating  the  papers 
represented  by  most  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
membership. 

The  paper  has  an  average  daily  paid 
circulation  of  101,883  copies.  In  1937 
it  published  680,501  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  an  average  rate  of  $2.09  per 
inch,  or  14.9  cents  a  line. 

Its  gross  income  was  $2,152,320,  of 
which  66.2%  was  advertising  receipts, 
29.0%  circulation  income,  and  about 
5%  miscellaneous  receipts. 

In  searching  for  current  newspaper 
operating  expense  information  I  foimd 
no  data  which  would  convey  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  cost  of  newsprint  in 
1937  and  1938  in  relation  to  other  items 
of  expense.  For  that  reason,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  build  this  picture  of 
an  “average”  newspaper’s  present 
financial  problem  in  order  that  we 
might  have  a  basis  for  a  discussion 
of  that  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  circulation  department’s  interest 
in  the  expenses  of  the  newspaper  as 
a  whole. 

An  "Avnragn”  Cost  Analysis 

This  “average”  newspaper  has  been 
put  together  from  the  actual  1937  op¬ 
erating  statements  of  a  group  of  mid¬ 
dle-western  newspapers,  both  eve¬ 
ning  and  morning.  Their  sub¬ 
scription  prices  are  not  the  same,  they 
r^ge  in  size  from  50,000  to  2^,000 
circulation;  some  are  profitable,  some 
are  not.  ’They  do  not  meet  similar 
competitive  conditions. 

Circulation  expense  was  $303,822 
or  15.6%  of  the  total. 

Newsprint  was  by  far  the  largest 
single  material  item,  16.9%  of  the  total 
cost  of  doing  business.  Newsprint 
costs  more  than  the  entire  composing, 
pressroom  and  stereotype  operation 
combined. 

It  represented  52.7%  of  circulation 
receipts.  That  $57,544  item  repre¬ 
sented  by  increased  newsprint  cost  is 
J13,147  more  than  the  entire  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  expenditure  in  1937. 
It  is  63.5%  of  what  it  cost  last  year  to 
operate  the  press  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments  combined.  It  is  the  profit 
on  $599,417  of  gross  receipts — ^99,- 
417  is  96.0%  of  your  total  circulation 
receipts. 

Not  tho  Boss's  Problom  Alono 

What  rapidly  declining  advertising 
revenue  in  1938  has  done  specifically 
to  the  expense  and  cost  problems  of 
the  publi^er  of  this  average  news¬ 
paper,  I  hesitate  to  say.  But  I  believe 
I  ani  safe  in  the  assumption  that  the 
publishers’  problem  in  1938  is  far 


Leaks  Occur  in  Varying  Degree  on  Every 
Newspaper,  Declares  McGehee  .  . .  Each 
Copy  Wasted  Means  Loss  of  4.63  Cents 
By  FRANCIS  N.  McGEHEE 

CENTRAL  GROUP,  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

(The  following  is  condensed  from  an  address  given  by  Mr.  McGehee  June 
22  at  the  International  Circulation  Convention  Managers  40th  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Quebec) 


more  acute  than  the  situation  indi¬ 
cated  by  1937. 

“But,”  some  may  say,  “these  are 
the  bosses’  problems.  Newsprint  in¬ 
creases  are  no  particular  considera¬ 
tion  of  mine.”  That,  gentlemen,  is  not 
true.  The  cost  of  newsprint  has  a 
vital  effect  upon  the  operation  of  your 
department.  What  the  publisher  does 
with  his  newsprint  has  a  greater  effect 
upon  the  record  and  performance  of 
your  department  than  upon  any  other 
department  of  the  paper.  It  is  you 
who  determine  the  day’s  press  run. 
It  is  you  who  establish  return  priv¬ 
ileges.  It  is  you  who  influence  the 
number  and  timing  of  editions. 

Circulator  th*  Hub 

And  it  is  into  your  hands  that  every 
other  major  department  of  the  paper 
places  the  product  which  is  the  sum 
total  of  their  collective,  creative  enter¬ 
prise.  Each  copy  as  it  rolls  off  the 
presses  into  yovur  mailing  room  rep¬ 
resents  in  dollars  of  expended  energy 
far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  print 
paper  and  ink  which  are  its  physical 
attributes. 

The  reader  has  not  paid  his  2  or  3 
cents  for  it,  and  the  advertiser  has  not 
paid  his  proportionate  share  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  cost  The  paper  in  your  hands 
represents  a  dead  loss;  and  the  more 
of  these  papers  which  stay  in  your 
hands,  the  more  which  are  printed 
which  you  cannot  sell,  the  greater  the 
dead  loss  to  your  paper. 


Think  of  the  problem  in  this  way: 
The  average  daily  expense  of  the 
average  newspaper  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  $5,242,  exclusive  of  any 
circulation  costs.  The  paper  prints 
an  average  of  113,166  copies  daily. 
That  means  that  every  copy  which 
rolls  off  the  presses  and  into  your 
hands  for  distribution  to  the  public 
represents  4.63  cents  of  time,  labor, 
energy,  editorial  brain  work,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  work,  raw  materials  and 
good  hard  cash  money. 

A  Ten  of  Paper  Fra* 

Every  spoil,  every  free  copy,  every 
retiurn  and  every  unsold  copy  repre¬ 
sents  that  much  money  which  is  lost 
forever,  money  which  could  be  con¬ 
served  or  diverted  into  profiable  chan¬ 
nels.  If  you  are  stuck  with  only  1,000 
unsold  copies,  there  is  $46.30  of  dead 
loss  in  your  paper’s  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  and  $46.30  is  almost  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  ton  of  newsprint  at  the  new 
prices. 

In  Clem  O’Rourke’s  recent  book  on 
the  circulation  department  of  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper,  he  says  that  the 
circulation  manager  has  five  big  jobs. 
He  is  the  sales  manager,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  the  traffic  manager,  the 
auditor  and  credit  manager  of  one  of 
the  biggest  businesses  in  every  com¬ 
munity. 

Of  those  big  jobs  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  the  paper  is  the 
circulation  memager,  when  he  acts  in 


Check  This  List  For  Newsprint  Conservation 


AT  MILL:  Winding,  Splicing,  Diameter, 
Wrapping. 

IN  TRANSIT  AND  STORAGE;  Nalls, 
Bolts,  Obstructions,  Proper  Bracing,  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Conditions,  Leakage,  Loading  and 
Unloading  Equipment,  Loading,  Unloading 
Technique,  No.  Loads  and  Unloads. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT:  Proper  Use 
of  News  Space,  Verbose  Writing,  Pictures, 
Features,  Publicity,  Headlining  —  Type 
"Furniture"  and  Size,  Unnecessary  Replates 
— Makeovers,  Correspondents  (Country), 
Doubtful  "Extras",  Inflating  Page  Size  (For 
Unnecessary  News). 


PRESS  ROOM:  Splices,  Removing  Wrap-  CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT:  Accurate 
pers  and  Heads,  Spraying,  Brake  Pulleys,- of  Returns,  Emp  oye 
Roll  Tension,  Trial  Runs  for  Color.  Running  Copies,  Public  Service  Copies,  Sampling, 
to  Core.  Folder  Waste,  Speed— Acceller-  Multiple  Editions,  Makeovers,  "Predates", 
atlon,  Decelleratlon,  Page  Width.  Holiday.  Saturday  Editions.  Magazine. 

_  ^  ^  Comic,  Roto,  Spocial  Sections  "Color** 

ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT:  Inflating  Editions,  "Blue  Streaks,"  Wrappers, 
Page  Size  (For  Advertiser  Position).  Special  Close  and  Starting  Time.  Country  Cir- 
Promotions  (Cooking  Schools,  Bldg.  Pages),  culatlon. 

Unnecessary  Deadheads,  Ineffective  House 

Advertising,  Control  of  Checking  Copies,  OTHERS:  Turnover  of  Newsprint  Stock, 
Optional  Day  Copy.  Agreements,  Waste  Paper  Sales. 


Account  for  Every  Copy  From  Roll  to  Finished  Product 


the  capacity  of  a  sales  manager. 

The  sales  manager  of  every  success¬ 
ful  business  must  take  an  active  part 
in  the  creation  of  the  product  which 
he  is  asked  to  sell.  He  must  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  eye-appeal,  its  accept¬ 
ability,  for  upon  that  acceptability 
rests  his  own  success  in  selling  it. 

A  Selling  Problem 

He  must  be  actively  interested  in 
every  element  which  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  product,  for  if  costs  are 
too  high  there  is  no  margin  for  ade¬ 
quate  sales  expense,  a  price  is  put 
upon  the  product  which  places  it  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  (or  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  cut  to  a  point  where  the  consumer 
doesn’t  want  it)  and  the  sales  manager 
cannot  succeed. 

Consider  then  from  your  own  view¬ 
point  as  sales  managers,  the  influence 
of  increased  newsprint  costs  upon  the 
total  cost  of  the  product  which  you  are 
asked  to  sell;  and  consider  also  the 
means  by  which  you  can  aid  in  a 
control  of  these  costs  to  the  end  that 
the  finished  product  will  be  worth  the 
money  you  must  charge  for  it,  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  pocket  books 
of  the  people  who  are  your  customers. 

51  Ways  to  Save 

Here  are  51  different  ways  to  save 
newsprint.  E^ach  of  these  ways  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  effect  upon  newsprint 
usage  in  your  plant.  Some  are  more 
important  than  others,  but  all  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of 
your  operation,  and  the  amount  of 
profit  remaining  after  all  expenses 
have  been  paid. 

Conversely,  those  51  ways  to  save 
newsprint  are  51  leaks  which  occur 
at  present  in  varying  degrees  on  every 
newspaper.  Think  of  them  as  “leaks” 
and  you  realize  the  amovmt  of  waste 
which  occurs  even  in  a  business  which 
is  ordinarily  considered  to  be  highly 
efficient  from  an  operating  standpoint. 

Although  some  of  these  items  are 
not  your  direct  responsibility,  I  ask 
you  to  consider  them  all,  for  as  sales 
managers  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
effect  which  each  has  upon  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  cost  price  of  the  article  which 
you  are  required  to  sell  to  the  public. 

Checking  At  Mill 

Unless  the  winding  of  the  paper  at 
the  mill  is  started  evenly  on  the  core, 
irregularities  on  the  first  few  turns 
become  more  pronounced  as  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  roll  continues.  This  causes 
unevenness  in  the  surface  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  imperfect  printing,  changes  in 
web  tension,  and  occasional  web 
breakage.  Poor  winding  also  causes 
rolls  to  become  lopsided  in  transit. 

Although  paper  usually  leaves  the 
mill  in  excellent  condition,  splicing 
of  paper  as  it  is  rolled  will  occasional¬ 
ly  cause  trouble  in  the  pressroom. 

Using  anything  less  than  the  maxi¬ 
mum  roll  diameter  for  which  your 
presses  have  capacity  is  apt  to  cause 
waste.  Maximum  diameter  rolls  give 
you  big  increases  in  production  be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  time  out  for  roll 
changes,  a  decrease  in  wrapper  waste 
and  core  waste.  One  paper  of  200,- 
000  circulation  increased  the  diameter 
of  the  rolls  which  it  ordered  from  the 
mill  from  32  inches  to  37  inches.  They 
were  getting  42  rolls  to  the  car.  They 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Smashing  Louis  Victory 
Skyrocketed  Sales 

\  Extras  Issued  Sold  Heavily  in  Some  Cities  .  . 
Some  Report  All-Time  High  for  Title  Bout  .  .  . 
Schmeling  Injury  Gave  P.M.  Interest 


WHEN  JOE  LOUIS  knocked  out  Max 

Schmeling  in  two  minutes  and  four 
seconds  of  the  first  round  in  their 
championship  bout  in  New  York  June 
22,  he  provided  newspapers  with  a 
story  which  stimulated  circulations, 
and  in  some  cases  sent  them  to  new 
highs. 

■Rie  fight  was  primarily  a  morning 
paper  story,  but  the  German’s  in¬ 
jury,  annoimced  June  23,  furnished 
the  evening  papers  with  a  new  lead 
with  strong  reader  appeal. 

In  New  York  the  Mirror  reported 
its  net  sale  had  exceeded  one  million 
copies.  It  was  the  Mirror’s  largest 
single  daily  sale,  exceeding  editions 
carrying  such  important  stories  as 
the  finding  of  the  Lindbergh  baby, 
Bruno  Hauptmann’s  execution.  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt’s  re-election  and  the 
Hindenburg  disaster. 

The  Daily  News,  according  to  Ivan 
Annenberg,  circulation  manager,  had 
an  increase  of  more  than  325,000.  This, 
die  News  said,  was  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  as  the  result  of  a  fight. 
In  all  more  than  2,100,000  papers  were 
sold. 

The  Times  put  out  an  early  first 
edition  annoimcing  the  result  of  the 
fight.  Because  it  went  to  press  within 
14  minutes  after  the  flash  came  in, 
and  because  of  its  proximity  to  Times 
Square,  the  Times  was,  according  to 
Edwin  L.  James,  managing  editor,  the 
first  paper  to  reach  that  crowded  and 
excited  section.  William  B.  Schleigh, 
circulation  manager,  reported  that 
sales  were  very  brisk. 

The  Herald  Tribune  put  out  a  fight 
extra  10  minutes  before  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  to  go  to  press,  the 
circulation  department  announced. 
Sales  were  reported  as  very  high  al¬ 
though  no  figure  was  mentioned. 

In  the  New  York  evening  field  the 
increase  was  high,  but  more  as  the 
result  of  news  that  Schmeling  was 
in  the  hospital.  The  Post  had  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12%,  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  10%. 

Reports  from  other  cities  follow: 

Good  Sales  in  Chicago 

IN  CHICM30,  the  Tribune  reported 

total  circulation  for  June  23  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  975,000,  representing  a  gain  of 
approximately  127,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  showed  a  gain  of  55,000  in 
sales  the  morning  after  the  fight.  The 
story  had  sufficient  carry-over  value 
to  cause  Chicago  Evening  American 
circulation  to  increase  30,000  on 
Thursday,  with  the  Chicago  Times 
reporting  a  gain  of  24,000  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  23,000. 

Chicago  circulation  managers  all 
agreed  the  Louis-Schmeling  fight,  al¬ 
though  short  and  decisive,  created 
considerable  second-day  reader  in¬ 
terest  because  of  the  Schmeling  in¬ 
jury  angle.  Chicago  papers  last  week 
experienced  a  decided  bulge  in  sales 
due  to  the  Miles  City  train  wreck,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

S.  F.  Soles  Exceed  Hopes 
FIGHT  EXTRA  sales  exceeded  fond¬ 
est  hopes  of  San  Francisco  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Interest  carried  over 
into  the  second  day  and  afternoon 
newspapers  found  good  sales  despite 
the  mornings  having  had  the  field  to 


themselves  up  to  10:45  a.m.  of  the 
following  day. 

Sales  by  morning  newspapers  were 
described  as  better  than  any  fight  held 
in  recent  years.  Second  best  selling 
event  this  year  for  morning  news¬ 
papers  was  the  Chicago-Milwaukee 
Railroad’s  train  wreck  in  Montana. 
The  first  major  railway  wreck  in  years 
was  a  poor  second  to  the  fight  as  re¬ 
flected  by  newspaper  sales,  but  toK>ed 
by  wide  margins  any  recent  airplane 
disaster. 

C.  E.  Gilroy,  circulation  manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  said  pic¬ 
tures  came  through  swiftly  and  were 
available  for  the  second  fight  extra, 
providing  a  favorable  factor. 

Indications  are  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  sales  of  fight  extras  were  50,- 
000  additional  copies.  Substantial 
gains  the  following  day  were  reported 
by  the  San  Francisco  News,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer  and  Oakland  Tribune, 
all  afternoon  newspapers  which  did 
not  extra  the  ring  event.  The  after¬ 
noons  also  enjoyed  good  sales  the  day 
of  the  fight. 

Big  Sale  oi  Extras  in  L.  A. 

THE  BREVITY  of  the  fight  was  an 

important  factor  in  boosting  street 
sales  of  newspapers  to  a  peak  they 
haven’t  reached  in  months,  circulation 
managers  in  Los  Angeles  agreed  this 
week. 

Increased  sales  the  night  of  the 
fight  averaged  18,000,  the  Times  re¬ 
ported.  The  Herald  &  Express  said 
it  sold  18,885  fight  extras.  The  Eve¬ 
ning  News  extra  provided  from  15,- 
000  to  18,000  additional  sales,  it  re¬ 
ported.  T^e  capture  of  the  Florida 
kidnapper  was  the  best  comparable 
recent  story.  Sales  then  were  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Louis-Schmeling 
sales. 

Only  One  Extra  in  Boston 
VIRTUALLY  ALL  THE  Boston  pa¬ 
pers  realized  increased  sales.  The 
Record,  W.  R.  Hearst  morning  tab¬ 
loid,  was  the  only  paper  to  print  a 
fight  extra.  The  story  broke  just  be¬ 
fore  edition  time  so  no  extra  cost  was 
involved.  The  circulation  manager 
reports  sales  were  very  good.  The 
American,  evening,  had  extra  sales 
the  following  morning.  The  Herald, 
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Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
annual  convention.  Ocean 
House,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

morning,  had  about  a  1,000  increase 
in  the  city  with  spotty  increases  in 
the  suburban  and  country  areas.  The 
Post  and  Globe  both  were  reported  as 
“good  sellers”  Thursday  morning. 

Primarily  because  of  the  radio  none 
of  the  papers,  other  than  the  Record, 
put  out  extras.  The  Herald-Traveler 
circulation  manager  expressed  the 
present  outlook  by  stating  that  “it 
takes  something  pretty  big  to  shock 
us  into  an  extra  ^ese  days.” 

Cleveland  A.M.  Soles  High 

IN  CLEVELAND  the  Plain  Dealer, 
morning,  had  the  field  to  itself  in 
selling  an  extra.  “We  found  we  sold 
more  papers  on  this  fight  than  on  any 
previous  heavyweight  champion^ip 
fight,”  said  Jack  Brennan,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  “The  sales  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high.  From  a  sales  stand¬ 
point  I  would  compare  the  story  with 
the  Hindenburg  disaster  of  last  May. 
However,  there  was  no  carryover  ap¬ 
peal  to  amount  to  much.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  just  about  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  sales.” 

The  two  other  papers — afternoon — 
also  reported  no  great  carryover  ap¬ 
peal  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned. 
“According  to  my  figures,”  said  C.  D. 
O’Rourke,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Press,  “the  story  next  day  had  no 
great  selling  power.”  John  A.  May¬ 
nard,  assistant  circulation  manager 
of  the  News,  reported:  “We  sold  some 
additional  papers,  but  we  attribute  it 
to  our  headline:  ‘Schmeling  in  hos¬ 
pital.’  ” 

Milwaukee  Soles  Up  50% 
MILWAUKEE  fight  extras  last 
Wednesday  night  had  a  surprisingly 
good  sale,  according  to  Harry  Van 
Dusen,  circulation  manager,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  with  total  street  sales 
Thursday  morning  50%  ahead  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Sales  of  the  afternoon  Milwau¬ 
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kee  News  were  up  about  25%.  Because 
of  the  brief  fight  and  the  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  reader  interest  was  anticipated 
to  be  less  than  usual  but  actually  ex¬ 
ceeded  expectations.  Pictures  in  af¬ 
ternoon  editions  to  suK>lement  those 
of  the  morning  paper  created  much 
interest  as  did  developmients  of 
Schmeling's  condition  after  the  re¬ 
ported  injury.  The  Cash  kidnapping 
story  with  a  25%  increase  was  the 
most  recent  story  to  stimulate  local 
sales  of  the  Sentinel  and  News. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  made  no 
special  efforts  to  promote  sales  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  according  to  E.  H. 
Schroeder,  circulation  manager.  The 
story  was  played  up  but  confined  to 
sport  pages.  The  net  result  was  “a 
couple  of  thousand”  extra  sales  of 
Thursday’s  issue.  In  comparison,  the 
Journal  sold  more,  additional  copies 
of  the  Olympian  wreck  story  issue. 

Interest  High  in  San  Antonio 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO,  Edmund  Camp¬ 
bell,  Light  circulation  manager, 
and  C.  J.  Goehringer,  Express  and 
Evening  News,  both  said  the  fight 
w'as  good  for  extra  sales  for  two  days 
after  the  bout.  No  other  recent  story 
compared  with  it  from  a  reader  in¬ 
terest  viewpoint  except  local  or  sec¬ 
tional  news  breaks.  The  Express 
added  2,300  with  its  extra  and  reg¬ 
ular  editions  carrying  the  fight  re¬ 
sults,  Goehringer  said.  Both  Express 
and  News  felt  value  of  the  story 
thereafter.  Campbell  pointed  out  that 
the  Light  (evening)  issued  no  extra, 
but  added  sales  on  strength  of  the 
fight  story  for  two  days. 

100,000  Detroit  Extras 
MORE  than  100,000  fight  extras  were 
sold  in  Detroit,  Louis’  home  town, 
June  22  and  23.  'The  Detroit  News 
sold  30,000  extras  the  night  of  the 
fight  and  35,000  extras  Thursday  on 
a  special  page  of  pictiu^s.  The  story 
had  a  carry-over  value  only  because 
of  pictures.  The  Detroit  Free  Press, 
morning,  sold  40,000  copies  Wednes¬ 
day  night  and  early  Thursday,  but  the 
story  had  no  carry-over  value  after 
Thursday  morning.  Circulators  said 
these  figures  show  the  largest  extra 
sale  in  Detroit  since  the  municipal 
elections  in  November,  1937. 

15%  A.  M.  Gain  in  Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA  circulation  man¬ 
agers  said  fight  extras  had  a  “nice 
sale.”  A  15%  increase  was  reported 
for  the  night  of  fight  by  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Record,  morning.  The  next 
day  the  standard  size  evening  papers, 
the  Bulletin  and  the  Ledger,  also 
showed  gains,  but  not  as  great,  they 
reported. 

One  circulation  manager  said  the 
recent  increase  in  price  from  2  to  3 
cents  probably  reduced  the  sale.  He 
said  it  was  the  first  “big  story”  since 
the  price  rise,  and  for  this  reason  the 
sale  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
other  recent  extraordinary  sale.  The 
tabloid  Daily  News,  evening,  which 
remained  at  2  cents,  reported  “a  big 
advance.” 

Seattle  Sole  Good 

IN  SEIATTLE,  Russ  Peters,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
said:  “We  were  greatly  simprised  at 
the  excellent  sale  the  fight  extras 
made.  They  were  exceeded,  however, 
by  sales  of  Sunday  night  extras  on 
the  crash  of  the  Seattle-bound  Olym¬ 
pian  recently.”  He  added  that  Sim- 
day  night  is  always  a  good  time  for 
sale  of  extras,  since  there  are  no  eve¬ 
ning  papers  on  that  day.  Harry 
Cahill,  business  manager  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Seattle  Times,  attributed  “a 
magnificent  sale”  Thursday  to  a  full 
page  of  pictures  it  featured. 
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Scripps- Howard  Makes  Survey 
Of  Buying  in  16  Cities 

Monumental  Study  of  Acceptance  of  Advertised 
Brands  Cost  $130,000  .  .  .  Home  Inventory 
Method  Used  . . .  534  Questions  Asked 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


A  MONUMENTAL  STUDY  of  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  of  nationally- 
advertised  brands,  covering  16  cities 
between  the  oceans  at  an  estimated 


Don  Patterson  H.  W.  Hailey 


cost  of  $130,000  to  $150,000,  has  been 
completed  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  after  18  months  of  intensive 
work,  and  is  being  issued  beginning 
July  1.  Findings  of  the  survey,  which 
cover  the  period  between  Oct.  1  and 
Dec.  1,  1937,  have  been  compiled  into 
two  volumes,  titled  “Market  Records,” 
to  sell  at  $100  a  set. 

Soles  Opportonities  Shown 

While  “Market  Records”  is  tmlikely 
to  become  a  best-selling  marketing 
analysis,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
will  attain  a  comparatively  large  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  agency  and  manufac¬ 
turing  fields  despite  its  high  price. 
Facts  presented  disclose  big  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  increased  sales  in  numer¬ 
ous  markets  for  various  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  agency  executives  can  learn 
much  concerning  the  effectiveness  ''I 
the  various  media  used.  Research 
directors  of  more  than  20  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  served  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  group  in  the  compilation. 

Cities  covered  in  the  “home  inven¬ 
tory  study  of  buying  habits  and  brand 
preferences  of  consumers”  were  Buf¬ 
falo,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Akron, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Birmingham,  Fort  Worth,  Hous¬ 
ton,  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco. 
All  except  six  of  the  major  markets 
in  which  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
are  published  were  included. 

No  conclusions  are  set  forth  by 
Scripps-Howard  in  the  volumes.  “As 
a  contribution  to  market  information,” 
Market  Records  states,  “this  study 
consists  of  factual  data  without  bias 
or  prejudice  to  any  firm  or  brand. 
Scripi>s-Howard  Newspapers  act  only 
in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter  of  house¬ 
hold  buying  habits.  Of  the  many 
reasons  for  this  study,  here  are  a  few: 

Shows  Buying  Habits 

“1.  To  give  the  retail  merchant  a 
better  picture  of  the  buying  habits, 
brand  and  store  preferences,  and  in¬ 
come  levels  (as  indicated  by  median 
rental  equivalents)  of  consumers  in 
his  immediate  market. 

“2.  To  give  the  wholesaler  and  dis¬ 
tributor  a  picture  of  the  acceptance 
of  products  he  handles  as  compared 
with  all  other  products  in  ffiat  class 
in  his  major  market— the  city  in  which 
he  operates. 


“3.  To  provide  the  national  manu¬ 
facturer  of  branded  products  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  his  product  stands  in 
comp>etition  with  other  products  in  16 
typical  major  markets  of  the  country. 

“4.  To  give  more  than  53,000  house¬ 
wives  an  opportunity  to  state  their 
likes  and  dislikes  of  merchandising 
methods  and  to  show  by  their  inven¬ 
tory  of  purchases,  what  products  they 
prefer,  and  what  prices  they  will  pay. 

“5.  To  give  scores  of  business  men 
the  answers  to  hundreds  of  questions 
they  would  like  to  ask  thousands 
of  their  present  and  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Adequate  Samples  Presented 

“It  is  believed  that  this  study  offers 
an  adequate  sample  of  the  areas  sur¬ 
veyed,”  states  Market  Record.s.  “Ex¬ 
tensions  of  the  2%  sample  taken  on 
six  different  occasions  in  Cleveland 
have  proved  out  so  accurately  with 
known  facts  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  sample  is  more  than  ade¬ 
quate.  In  many  cases  the  deviation 
from  the  known  fact  was  less  than  1%. 

“In  each  city  it  was  desired  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  study  on  a  basis  of  three 
group>s  on  different  probable  income 
levels  as  indicated  by  rental  values. 
Therefore,  the  median  rental  cost  tab¬ 
ulated  by  the  U.  S.  Census  for  each 
census  tract  or  enumeration  district 
was  used  as  the  determining  factor 
for  allocating  that  district  to  one  of 
three  groups. 

Origin  of  Reports  Duturminud 

■‘The  division  of  family  groups 
agreed  upx)n  was  approximately  15, 
60  and  25%.  From  each  group  then 
was  secured  a  proportionate  number 
of  reports,  and  within  the  groups  an 
approximately  proportionate  nvimber 
of  reports  as  secured  from  each  of  the 
10  to  75  or  more  enumeration  districts 
or  tracts.  Persons  who  filled  in  a 
report  form  were  asked  to  name  the 
streets  that  crossed  nearest  their  home 
and  thus  was  the  point  of  origin  of 
reports  definitely  determined. 

“The  objective  was  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  reports  than  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  with¬ 
in  a  2%  variation,  if  a  true  sample 
could  be  taken. 

“That  the  number  of  reports  se¬ 
cured  was  adequate  and  the  sample 
reasonably  well  approached  in  a  true 
cross  section  has  been  proved  in  scores 
of  instances  in  each  city  where  it  was 
possible  to  make  extensions  of  the 
cross-section  findings  against  known 
factors  in  the  area,  such  as  number 
of  charge  accounts  at  various  stores, 
automobile  registrations  by  years, 
numbers  of  renters  and  owners  of 
homes  as  compxared  with  census  fig¬ 
ures,  typos  of  homes  lived  in,  porsons 
por  family  and  other  data.” 

53,124  Report  Forms 

According  to  Don  D.  Patterson,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Scripi)s-Howard  national 
advertising  deportment,  the  study  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind 
ever  made  under  auspices  other  than 
the  U.  S.  Censxis  Biu^eau.  A  total  of 


53,124  report  forms  covering  134  com¬ 
modities  were  returned  and  used. 
These  covered  60  grocery  commodities 
with  a  total  of  318  questions;  31  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  items  tvith  77  questions; 
23  cosmetics  and  drugs  with  72  ques¬ 
tions;  14  furniture  items  with  15  ques¬ 
tions;  6  assorted  commodities  with  16 
questions;  and  36  miscellaneous  ques¬ 
tions,  making  a  total  of  534  questions 
asked. 

The  objective  was  to  get  thousands 
of  women  in  each  community  to  sit 
down  in  their  homes  and,  “with  no 
outside  assistance  or  prompting,”  fill 
in  an  inventory  repwrt  form  of  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  their  homes  and  by  their 
families.  Rep>orts  were  so  distributed 
that  all  family  sizes,  ages  and  income 
levels  in  the  area  to  be  studied  were 
represented  in  correct  cross  section 
proportion. 

Cards  Coded 

On  11  base  cards,  numbers  were 
punched  corresponding  to  the  code 
numbers  written  on  a  report  form 
by  coders.  In  any  case  where  two  or 
more  brands  were  reported  in  any 
merchandise  classification,  additional 
trailer  cards  were  punched  to  carry 
that  extra  brand  code  number.  The 
card  punchers  worked  directly  from 
coded  report  forms.  Carefully  worked 
out  controls  and  cross  checks  insured 
accuracy  of  both  coding  and  card 
punching. 

According  to  Mr.  Patterson,  the  in¬ 
ventory  system  “eliminates  wishful 
thinking  and  preferences,”  pinning 
down  those  interviewed  to  the  spocific 
brand  on  the  p)antry  shelf  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  A  case  in  example  is  that 
families  were  asked  what  brands  of 
gasoline  and  motor  oil  were  in  their 
car — a  factual  question.  The  only 
“wishfxil  thinking”  encouraged,  he 
said,  occurred  when  the  questionnaire 
asked  whether  the  family  would  be 
ii.  the  market  for  a  new  car  this  year. 

The  home  inventory  method,  first 
used  by  the  Cleveland  Press  in  1932, 
which  system  Mr.  Patterson  said 
proved  itself  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus  and  Minneapolis  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  as  being  best  adapted 
for  a  broad  market  study,  was  em¬ 
ployed.  This  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association  Typo 
of  Inventory  because  in  most  cases 
the  PTA  organization  served  as  the 
sole  or  principal  distribution  agent  for 
report  forms. 

Because  Parent  Teacher  associa¬ 
tions,  Girl  Scout  troops,  church  aid 
societies,  lodges  and  similar  organ¬ 
izations  usually  have  as  one  of  their 
projects  some  charitable  enterprise, 
these  group>s  were  offered  cm  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  each  city  inventoried  to  raise 
money  by  assisting  in  the  distribution 
and  filing  of  report  forms.  They  were 
paid  on  a  piecework  basis  with  a 
bonus  if  the  completed  forms  were 
turned  in  within  two  weeks  to  the 
local  office  of  th^  Tnternationcl  Biisi- 
ness  Machines  Ctoip.,  y.'hich  handled 
the  intricate  task  of  • 'fabulaftion  at 
Cleveland.  A  code  book  was  pre¬ 


pared  for  each  city’s  outlets  and 
brands  and  standard  codes  were  used 
on  all  questions  common  to  all  cities. 

When  arrangements  were  completed 
the  report  forms  were  then  distributed 
to  organization  members  and  by  them 
to  friends  and  neighbors  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  that  secured  the 
desired  number  of  reports  from  each 
and  every  census  tract  or  census 
enumeration  district  in  the  area  to  be 
studied.  Unit  presidents  or  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  of  the  distributing 
organization  were  usually  responsible 
for  a  bundle  of  from  25  to  50  reports. 
When  these  were  completed  she  called 
a  messenger  to  take  them  to  the  local 
headquarters  of  her  own  group  of 
the  I.  B.  M.  office.  There  each  bimdle 
was  checked  and  labeled  as  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  from  which  it  came.  The  total 
number  of  reports  to  be  paid  for  was 
certified  and  the  I.  B.  M.  manager 
handled  the  shipment  to  the  I.  B.  M. 
office  in  Cleveland. 

Inaccurate  Reports  Thrown  Out 

All  porsons  filling  in  reports  were 
warned  that  inaccurate  reports  would 
not  be  p>aid  for.  According  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  less  than  1%  of  the  reports 
received  were  eliminated  because  of 
error  or  carelessness. 

The  survey  covered  53,124  homes 
divided  by  cities  as  follows; 

HiitTalo.  4,191;  Washington.  4.619;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  5,632;  Akron,  2,781;  Cleveland,  5,457; 
Columbus,  2,653;  Cincinnati.  4,765;  Toledo, 
2,509;  Indianapolis,  3.171;  Evansville.  1,703; 
Knoxville,  2,009;  Birmingham,  2.853;  Fort 
Worth,  1,969;  Houston,  2,610;  San  Diego, 
1,968;  San  Francisco,  4.234. 

Some  statistics  might  shed  more 
light  on  the  gigantic  task  involved. 
These  include:  18,383  pjerson  hours 
were  required  in  coding  the  53,124 
repx)rt  forms;  10,317  p)erson-machine- 
hours  were  required  in  punching 
coded  information  on  tabulating  cards; 
34,710,025  holes  were  punched  in  777,- 
624  cards;  6,477  machine  hours  were 
required  in  tabulating  the  answers; 
66,170,585  card  p>asses  were  made, 
with  an  average  of  85  trips  p)er  card; 
17,328,389  actual  recorded  answers  are 
shown  in  the  printed  books;  41,670 
hours  were  consumed  on  miscellane¬ 
ous  work,  including  calculations,  tal¬ 
lying,  preliminary  survey,  making 
code  books,  and  pmsting  and  charting. 

76,857  Persan-Hourt  Used 

A  gr^uld  total  of  76,857  p)erson-hours 
were  used  in  compiling  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  found  a  2%  sample  was  ade¬ 
quate  in  Cleveland.  Here  results  were 
proved  against  former  surveys  and 
showed  little  or  no  variation  with  com¬ 
parable  Census  Bureau  information, 
as  was  the  case  elsewhere.  In  other 
cities  the  sampling  ran  as  high  as 
6.8%  in  Evansville  and  8  2%  in  Knox¬ 
ville. 

In  noting  the  three-and-one-half 
year  change  in  Cleveland  in  answer 
to  the  question:  “At  which  drug  store 
do  you  trade  most  frequently?”  the 
trend  has  been  less  than  2%  a  year, 
with  the  chain  drug  stores  showing 
an  increase,  the  reverse  of  the  grocery 
trade  trend. 

“With  few  exceptions.”  the  section 
on  basic  buying  habits  notes,  “in 
Cleveland  comparisons,  brand  pref¬ 
erences  in  markets  show  slight  varia¬ 
tions  over  a  year  or  18-month  period.” 
This  is  the  conclusion  drawn,  that 
wherecis  the  dollar  volume  of  spending 
may  vary  suddenly  by  seasons  or 
by  years,  store  preferences,  brand 
preferences  and  buying  habits  change 
slowly.  Therefore  it  is  believed  that 
the  findings  presented  in  this  repwrt 
are  as  true  as  a  relative  picture  of 
conditions  toda>  as  they  were  a  few 
r/K/h ;  h  j  •  previous ' 

Mr.  Pdttersoii  emphasized  that  the 
.{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Definite  Progress 
On  Map  Plan 
Reported  to  ABC 

Stodghill  Tells  Directors 
of  Accord  With  ICMA 
At  Quebec  Meeting 

Definite  progress  was  reported  on 
the  problem  of  how  to  visualize  for 
advertisers  on  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  reports  where  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  goes,  following  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  ABC  board  of 
directors  at  Quebec  last  week.  The 
so-called  “map  plan”  of  delineating 
newspaper  distribution  on  ABC  audits 
and  publisher’s  statements  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  at  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  cwi- 
vention  at  Quebec  prior  to  the  board 
meeting. 

An  informal  conference,  held  at  the 
close  of  the  ICMA  meeting  between 
the  committee  of  ABC  directors  and  a 
representative  group  of  circulation 
managers,  resulted  in  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  all  phases  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  As  a  result,  H.  W.  Stodghill, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
ABC  directors’  ccanmittee  assigned  to 
this  problem,  reported  to  the  board 
June  24  the  following  general  princi¬ 
ples  had  been  unanimously  agreed  to; 

To  Limit  Sii*  of  Mops 

1.  Newspaper  members  desire  to 
meet  the  request  of  space  buyers  for 
a  convenient  visualization  of  circu¬ 
lation.  2.  A  map  is  essential  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  objective.  3.  Some 
method  miist  be  devised  to  limit  the 
size  of  the  map  in  order  to  make  it 
useful.  4.  Alongside  the  map  should 
appear  the  names  of  the  counties 
shown  on  the  map,  together  with  the 
circulation  in  the  county,  the  niunber 
of  families  in  the  county  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  coverage.  5.  Paragraph 
Eight  should  remain  as  at  present,  in¬ 
cluding  the  present  breakdown. 

In  addition  to  the  five  points  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  at  the  informal  joint 
conference,  the  following  questions 
were  discussed  and  left  with  the 
board’s  committee  to  work  out  the 
solutions: 

1.  Two  methods  were  e>4ually  favored  for 
limiting  extent  of  the  map;  (a)  One  method 
was  that  in  which  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
map  would  be  defined  by  the  most  distant 
county  in  each  direction  which  shows  a  cir> 
culation  density  of  20% ;  that  is,  one  copy  to 
each  five  families,  (b)  Another  method  al¬ 
most  equally  favored  was  what  might  be  termed 
a  mileage  formula.  Such  a  map  would  show 
the  circulation  by  counties  within  successive 
circles  of  SO,  100  and  150  miles. 

2.  Another  point  raised  was  as  to  how  to 
show  on  the  map  important  towns  which  might 
be  excluded  if  a  strict  adherence  to  either  of 
the  two  favored  formulas  were  followed. 

A9«iici«(,  Dailivt  to  Got  Plan 

O.  C.  Ham,  ABC  managing  director, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  the 
committee  felt  sufficient  basis  had 
now  been  established  for  placing  the 
subject  before  agency  space  buyers 
and  newspaper  members  for  further 
consideration.  Besides  Chairman 
Stodghill,  the  ABC  board  committee 
consists  of  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 

The  board  adopted  a  number  of 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  by-laws. 
Among  the  changes  was  one  requir¬ 
ing  14  members  of  the  board  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  and  14  affirmative 
votes  necessary  to  elect  to  member¬ 
ship,  or  to  censure,  suspend  or  expel 
a  member. 

Two  French  Canadian  newspapers, 
L’ Illustration  Nounelle,  Montreal,  iuxd 
Le  Joumdl,  Quebec,  were  suspended 
by  die  board  from  tK.e  bureau  on 


Small  Losses  Follow 
Price  Increases 


A  TOTAL  of  152  newspapers  out  of 

310  answering  an  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  circulation  price  increases 
during  the  past  year  have  raised  their 
rates,  and  37  others  have  signified 
their  intention  of  taking  similar  action, 
the  ICMA  was  told  at  Quebec  last 
week  by  M.  W.  Halmbacher,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times. 

No  plans  to  raise  rates  were  reported 
by  121  members,  or  39%  of  those  an¬ 
swering,  Mr.  Halmbacher  said.  The 
310  answers  represent  54.7%  of  the 
566  sent  out  by  ICMA.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  49%  raising  rates  and  the 
12%  planning  to  do  so  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority,  of  those  answering, 
61%  on  the  side  of  higher  circulation 
prices. 


He  also  said  a  large  number  of 
papers  made  increases  in  subscription 
rates  prior  to  the  last  year  and 
are  not  included  in  the  ICMA 
survey. 

Fiu-ther,  he  stated,  L.  B.  Palmer, 
ANPA  general  manager,  obtained  in¬ 
formation  on  price  increases  on  385 
newspapers,  258  of  which  were  not 
heard  from  in  the  ICMA  survey. 
Some  of  those  from  which  Mr.  Palmer 
received  replies  were  neither  ABC  nor 
ICMA  members,  so  “the  two  surveys 
would  show  a  total  of  410  newspapers 
to  have  raised  rates  during  the  past 
year,”  Mr.  Halmbacher  reported. 

The  following  table  compiled  by 
Mr.  Halmbacher  summarizes  by  sec¬ 
tions  the  rate  increase  situation  as 
surveyed  by  ICMA: 


%  of  toU.l  ABC 

%  of  papers 

%  of  papers 

%  of  papers 

Average 

Average 

Circ.  repre- 

which  have 

which  plan  to 

not  planning 

%Rate 

%  Circ. 

SECTION 

sented  by  replies 

raised  rates 

raise  rates 

to  raise  rates 

iDcrense 

Loss 

New  Knglxnd . . 

16  % 

53  % 

20 

% 

27  % 

28  % 

4.3% 

Mid  AtUntic . 

33.5% 

36  % 

4 

% 

60  % 

25.5% 

4.6% 

South  AtUntic . 

53  % 

47  % 

13 

% 

40  % 

25  % 

9.1% 

East  North  Central 

53.3% 

43  % 

19 

% 

38  % 

28.6% 

5.8% 

East  South  Central 

43  % 

27  % 

18 

% 

55  % 

30  % 

10.3% 

West  North  Central 

74  % 

46  % 

11 

% 

44  % 

30.7% 

9.5% 

West  South  Central 

65.3% 

80  % 

20  % 

23.8% 

6.8% 

Mountain . 

32.6% 

50  % 

25 

% 

25  % 

17.4% 

6.9% 

Pacific . 

35.7% 

71.4% 

28.6% 

24.7% 

7.2% 

Canada . 

49.8% 

28  % 

16 

'% 

36  % 

28  % 

8.2% 

Total . 

45.1% 

49  % 

12 

% 

39  % 

26.1% 

7.3% 

charge  of  falsification  of  circulation 
records. 

Paul  I.  Aldrich,  general  manager. 
National  Provisioner,  Chicago,  was 
elected  a  board  member,  representing 
the  business  paper  division.  He 
succeeds  the  late  E.  R.  Shaw  of 
Chicago. 

New  members  elected  to  the  bureau 
included; 

.\dverti.sers — American  Can  Company,  New 
York. 

Magazines — AcIhoj  Detective  Stories  of 
Women  m  Crime,  Chicago;  Dynamic  Detec¬ 
tive,  New  York;  and  True,  New  York. 

Newspapers — Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette; 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise;  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald ;  and  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle-News. 

■ 

Martin  Made  M.E. 

In  Denver  Promotions 

Lawrence  C.  Martin,  news  editor, 
Denver  Post  for  the  last  12  years,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Edward  C.  Day,  who  is  ill, 
A.  J.  Dix,  telegraph  editor  for  several 
years,  was  promoted  to  news  editor, 
and  Phil  Hewitt  was  moved  from  the 
copy  desk  to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Martin  headed  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  UP  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Post  15  years  ago. 
Dix  was  with  the  Hearst  newspapers 
as  an  executive  before  joining  the 
Post  about  10  years  ago.  Day,  who 
had  been  managing  editor  since  the 
death  of  F.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Post,  in  1933,  became 
seriously  ill  about  two  months  ago 
and  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
since. 


NEW  OHIO  DAILY 

The  Lancaster  (O.)  News-Review, 
formerly  published  weekly  is  now 
being  issued  mornings  except  Mon¬ 
day.  George  W.  Hart  is  publisher, 
business  manager  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Julian  E.  Hartt 
is  editor,  and  Emia  L.  Hartt,  circu¬ 
lation'  mah;3«er,  wth  Paul  White, 
mechaiiicar  superintendent  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc.,  represents  the  daily  na¬ 
tionally. 


3  Give  Behavior  Bonds 
In  Dictograph  Scandal 

The  three  men  convicted  in  the 
Denver  State  House  dictograph  scan¬ 
dal  have  posted  “good  behavior  bonds” 
in  the  district  criminal  court,  thus 
bringing  to  a  close  their  end  of  the 
sensational  case  which  began  16 
months  ago.  The  three  are  Walden 
E.  Sweet  former  Denver  Post  re¬ 
porter;  Erl  H.  Ellis,  prominent  attor¬ 
ney,  and  Jack  Gilmore,  private  in¬ 
vestigator. 

They  were  found  guilty  recently  by 
a  jury  of  having  placed  two  micro¬ 
phones,  which  were  cotmeq^ed  with 
a  dictograph  system,  in  the  offices  of 
Gov.  Teller  Ammons  in  December, 
1936,  and  listening  over  them  until 
their  discovery  in  March,  1937.  The 
jury  held  them  guilty  of  “eavesdrop¬ 
ping,”  an  offense  under  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law,  but  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  Colorado  states  statutes. 
Nowhere  in  the  law  books  could  the 
court  find  a  penalty  for  the  “crime” 
other  than  a  provision  requiring  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  such  offenses  to  post  a 
“good  behavior  bond.”  After  over¬ 
ruling  motions  of  the  defendants  for 
a  new  trial.  District  Judge  Joseph 
Walsh  ordered  that  Ellis,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  being  the  leader  in  the  scheme, 
post  a  $500  bond  for  one  year. 

Bonds  of  Gilmore  and  Sweet  were 
set  at  $250  each.  No  deposit  of  money 
was  required.  After  he  was  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury,  Ellis  was  suspended 
from  practice  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

MARY  EMO  RESIGNS 

Miss  Mary  M.  Emo,  advertising 
manager  of  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune 
for  the  past  15  years  and  one  of  the 
few  women  advertising  executives  on 
daily  newspapers,  has  resigned.  She 
was  married  this  week  to  Stanton  H. 
LaPau^  of  Syracuse.  E.  Stanley 
Copeland,  Jr.,  who  had  been  with  the 
daily’s  advertising  staff  since  1932  suc¬ 
ceeds  her.  Miss  Ekno  had  been  a 
director  of  Advertising  Department  of 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  recently  had  been  named 
president. 


N.  Y.  Post  Defers 
Spy  Series  After 
"Rebuke"  by  FDR 

Articles  by  Former  G-Man, 

Sold  to  50  Papers, 

Held  Up  by  U.  S.  Writ 

Postponement  of  projected  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  special  articles  by 
Leon  G.  Turrou,  former  F.B.I.  special 
agent,  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  New 
York  Post  and  other  newspapers  Jime 
23,  which  brought  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  from  President  Roosevelt,  was 
announced  by  the  Post  June  24  fol¬ 
lowing  hearings  before  Federal  Judge 
Murray  Hulbert  on  an  injunction 
against  the  Post  brought  by  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  Lamar  Hardy  enjoining  the 
paper  from  publishing  the  articles. 
Similar  announcements  appeared  in 
more  than  50  other  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  which  had  contracted 
with  Globe  Syndicate,  New  York,  to 
publish  the  articles. 

In  its  statement  the  Post  said  it  is 
postponing  publication  of  the  articles 
“until  after  the  trial  of  the  four  de¬ 
fendants  now  imder  arrest,  and  the 
completion  of  the  Grand  Jury  investi¬ 
gation.”  The  Post  said  it  believes  that 
“nothing  in  this  series  of  articles 
would  have,  in  any  way,  interfered 
with  the  course  of  justice.  But  it  de¬ 
sires  to  avoid  setting  a  precedent 
which  might  hatulicap  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  guarding  itself  against  other 
spy  activities.” 

F.  D.  R.  Wires  Stern 

Following  this  announcement  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  wired  from  Washing¬ 
ton  the  following  to  J.  David  Stem,  | 
publisher:  “Very  glad  to  hear  of 

your  decision.” 

Previously  the  President,  not  men¬ 
tioning  names,  condemned  the  action 
of  a  former  government  employe 
who,  after  unearthing  spy  information 
which  led  to  a  series  of  indictments, 
resigned  his  position  before  trial  of 
the  accused  persons  to  write  stories 
for  the  newspapers. 

He  openly  questioned  both  the 
ethics  and  the  patriotism  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  handling  the  Turrou  series,  and 
the  newspapers  which  contracted  for 
the  material. 

He  entered  the  discussion  when 
asked  at  a  press  conference  for  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  spy  inquiry.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  the  situation  had  dis¬ 
turbed  him  and,  in  his  mind,  had 
raised  a  mixed  question  of  ethics  and 
patriotism.  He  absolved  that  part  of 
the  press  not  concerned  in  publication 
of  the  series.  Both  national  defense 
and  orderly  criminal  procedure  were 
jeopardized,  he  insisted. 

Judge  Hulbert  reserved  decision 
June  23  after  hearing  arguments  in 
whidi  the  government  contended  that 
publication  of  the  articles  would  ob¬ 
struct  justice. 

In  a  stipulation  signed  by  the  Post 
and  Turrou  Jime  28  Hardy  agreed  to 
drop  his  suit  until  after  the  spy  trials. 

■ 

KROCK  SAILS  FOR  REST 

Arthur  Krock,  veteran  Washington 
correspondent.  New  York  Times,  and 
twice  the  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  journalism,  sailed  June  29  aboard 
the  French  liner  Normandie  for  a  4 
to  6  weeks  rest  in  Europe.  “I’ve  been 
on  the  go  for  years  without  a  rest,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “I  feel  I 
can  use  one.  I  want  to  place  my  head 
on  a  pillow  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  next  day’s  deadline  and  I 
don’t  intend  to  do  a  lick  of  work.” 
Mr.  Krock  intends  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  England. 
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Daily’s  Lawyer  Appraises 
Some  Books  on  Libel 

Outstanding  Works  Explaining  Newspaper 
Low  Cited  . . .  Repetition  and  Stodginess  of  Text 
Hamper  Study  of  Complete  Decisions 

By  MARVIN  BERGER 

The  author  is  a  member  of  the  NewYork  Bar  and  is  associated  with  the 
New  York  Post 


IN  HIS  INTRODUCTION  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Morris  Ernst’s  study 
of  libel,  “Hold  Your  Tongue,”  A.  P. 
Herbert  said: 

“The  ordinary  citizen  .  .  . 
though  he  may  not  be  engaged  in 
one  of  the  dangerous  trades  of 
writing,  publishing,  printing  and 
public  speaking,  should  remind 
himself  from  time  to  time  of  the 
existence  of  laws  concerning  de¬ 
famation,  sedition  and  blasphemy 
.  .  .  Those  of  us  who  belong  to 
the  perilous  trades  are  more  care¬ 
ful;  but  we  are  not  always  better 
informed.  We  know  that  every 
word  we  use  may  be  dangerous, 
but  we  cannot  always  tell  which 
is  the  danger.” 

Herbert’s  description  of  journalism 
is  an  apt  one  and  requires  little  elab¬ 
oration.  To  mention  but  two  common 
dangers — we  know  that  a  potential 
libel  suit  lurks  in  practically  every 
issue  of  a  daily  newspaper — hurriedly 
written  and  as  hurriedly  checked  by 
editors  and  copy  readers.  Unwelcome 
contact  with  the  penalties  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  often  accompanies  the 
reporting  of  judicial  proceedings. 

Newspaper  Law  Treatises  lacreasing 

Growing  realization  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  knowing  “which  is  the  danger” 
has  in  recent  years  brought  about  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  books  pur¬ 
porting  to  define  and  describe  the  law 
of  newspapers  for  the  guidance  of 
students  of  journalism  and  practicing 
newspapermen. 

A  number  of  these  works  have  been 
listed  from  year  to  year  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  section  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Year  Book. 

The  munber  of  books  published  to 
date  on  the  subject  has  reached  suffi¬ 
ciently  respectable  proportions  to 
justify  a  critical  analysis  of  their 
merits. 

In  making  this  omnibus  survey,  I 
have  tried  to  evaluate  these  texts  as 
guides  for  the  working  journalist,  the 
man  whose  experience  with  press  law 
has  been  largely  empirical — whose 
classroom  has  been  the  copy  desk  and 
whose  professors,  his  editors.  The 
worth  of  these  books  as  texts  in 
schools  of  journalism  is  a  matter  rest¬ 
ing  with  those  who  teach  newspaper 
law. 

Two  of  the  earlier  texts  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  law  still  enjoy  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  Senior  is  ‘"rhe  Law  of 
Newspapers”  by  William  L.  Arthur, 
Professor  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  Ralph  L.  Crossman  of 
the  University’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  (McGraw-Hill,  1928,  pp.  374, 
$3.50). 

Actual  Catat  Pratantad 

The  work  is  described  as  a  text  and 
case  book  for  use  in  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  desk-book  for  newspaper 
workers.  It  deals,  for  the  most  part. 


with  libel  but  also  treats  of  the  right 
of  privacy,  contempt  of  court  and 
statutory  provisions  controlling  copy¬ 
right,  obscenity,  sedition  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  material  consists  of  brief 
discussion  of  principles  of  law  in  these 
fields,  illustrated  by  actual  cases.  The 
text  material  is  written  in  non-techni- 
cal  language  and  the  cases  are  unique¬ 
ly  presented.  For  example,  in  the 
chapters  on  libel,  the  newspaper  story 
is  reproduced  as  it  originally  appeared, 
even  to  the  use  of  heads,  banks  and 
date-lines.  Following  the  story,  the 
issue  involved  is  summarized  in  ques¬ 
tion  form  and  this  is  succeeded  by  that 
part  of  the  opinion  dealing  wiffi  the 
point  of  law  imder  discussion.  There 
follows  the  citation  of  the  case  and  a 
list  of  references,  including  similar 
cases  and  appropriate  readings  in  law 
encyclopedias  and  legal  texts. 

A  description  of  courts  and  court 
procedure,  a  glossary  of  legal  terms 
and  the  text  of  constitutional  and  sta¬ 
tutory  provisions  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  concerning  libel,  are  contained 
in  three  appendices. 

Collaboration  of  journalism  and  law 
has  also  produced  “The  Law  of  the 
Press,”  by  Dean  William  G.  Hale,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  Professor 
Ivan  Benson,  Professor  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  (West  Publishing 
Company,  1933,  pp.  610,  $4.00). 

Each  Subjact  Has  a  Chapter 

In  general.  Hale  and  Benson  cover 
the  same  ground  as  Arthur  and  Cros- 
man.  The  arrangement  of  the  various 
subjects,  the  amoimt  of  attention  given 
to  them,  are  for  the  most  part  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  older  work — emphasis 
lying  chiefly  on  libel.  Each  subject  is 
treated  in  a  chapter,  subdivided  into 
sections.  Each  section  consists  of  text 
descriptions  of  the  point  imder  con¬ 
sideration  and  short  examples  synop- 
sized  from  actual  cases,  followed  in 
some  instances  by  hypothetical  prob¬ 
lems.  Text  and  problems  are  then 
exemplified  by  so-called  “principal 
illustrative  cases.”  The  cases  are  well- 
selected  and  comprise  a  number  of 
landmarks  in  the  development  of  libel 
law;  and  the  text,  as  distinguished 
from  the  illustrative  material,  is  con¬ 
cise  and  easily  understandable. 

The  method  of  presenting  cases 
marks  the  chief  departure  between  this 
book  and  the  earlier  one.  In  the  Ar- 
thur-Crosman  book,  the  cases  are  sim¬ 
plified  by  elimination  of  all  material 
other  than  that  which  directly  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  point  of  law  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Hale  and  Benson,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  invariably  give  the 
full  text  of  the  decision,  including 
citations  of  authorities  relied  upon  by 
the  court,  accompanied  by  the  authors’ 
footnotes. 

The  value  of  the  Hale  and  Benson 
presentation  is  questionable.  By  in¬ 
cluding  opinions  in  full,  the  authors 
force  the  reader  to  accept  not  only  the 
authority  of  the  opinions  but  also 


their  wordiness,  repetition  and  often 
downright  stodginess.  For  example, 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  in  the  case  of  Triggs  v. 
Sun  Printing  Association,  given  in 
full  on  pages  221  to  230,  accounts  for 
nine  full  pages.  The  very  next  case 
in  the  text,  Hoey  v.  New  York  Times, 
decided  by  another  New  York  court, 
repeats  a  portion  of  the  Triggs  opin¬ 
ion.  Again,  one  case,  Coleman  v. 
MacLennan,  covering  17  pages  of  text, 
illustrates  the  reason  for  granting 
privilege  to  libelous  statements  of  fact 
about  public  officials — a  privilege,  in¬ 
cidentally,  which  is  recognized  by  only 
a  minority  of  the  states. 

Profound  Yut  Intarminablu 

Many  of  the  appellate  justices 
quoted  in  the  book  analyze  a  legal 
principle,  describe  its  development, 
its  treatment  by  other  jurisdictions, 
their  reasons  for  agreeing  or  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  other  courts,  and 
thus  produce  a  masterpiece  of  research 
that  is  as  interminable  as  it  is  pro¬ 
found.  Such  opinions  are  not  the 
best  medium  for  giving  laymen  an 
understanding  of  a  point  of  law  for 
they  lose  in  clarity  and  compactness 
what  they  gain  as  displays  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Judges  are  seldom  polished  or 
workmanlike  writers  and  libel  law 
especially  has  been  made  unneces¬ 
sarily  complicated  by  their  use  of 
loose  EInglish.  For  every  Holmes  and 
(3ardozo,  gifted  with  the  ability  to 
write  lucidly  and  forcefully,  there  are 
dozens  of  judges  whose  decisions 
would  benefit  by  thorough  copy-read¬ 
ing. 

At  this  point,  let  me  repeat  that  I 
am  chiefly  concerned  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  these  books  to  news¬ 
paper  workers.  From  this  standpoint, 
both  have  their  shortcomings.  They 
do  not,  nor  can  they,  in  their  present 
form  instruct  a  person  in  the  libel  law 
of  his  particular  state.  Rather  are 
they  intended  to  state  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  leave  the  reader  to  look  to 
other  sources  for  the  law  which  most 
directly  affects  him.  For  example, 
while  in  many  states,  no  privilege  at¬ 
taches  to  the  publication  of  a  paper 
filed  in  a  law  suit  until  the  case 
comes  to  trial,  the  rule  has  been  re¬ 
laxed  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Nevada,  Ohio,  Georgia  and  Texas. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  texts  may  be 
of  considerable  value  in  courses  on 
newspaper  law  under  the  guidance  of 
competent  instructors. 

Siuburt't  Book  Praised 

The  most  recent,  and  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  of  all  the  non-technical  texts 
on  libel,  is  that  written  by  Frederick 
S.  Siebert  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
(Appleton-Century  Company,  1934, 
pp.  429,  $3.00) .  Professor  Siebert,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  suc¬ 
cessfully  attains  his  object — ^“to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  student,  the  practicing 
journalist,  the  lawyer  and  the  layman. 


a  complete,  systematically  organized, 
and  readily  understood  summary  of 
the  rights,  privileges,  immunities  and 
liabilities  involved  in  gathering,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  commenting  on  the  news.” 
One  of  the  features  distinguishing  the 
work  from  others  in  the  field,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  description  of  the 
rights  of  the  press  rather  than  the  re¬ 
strictions  upon  them.  Nor  does  the 
author  attempt  to  invade  fields  of  law 
with  which  the  editorial  division  of 
the  newspaper  is  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  i.e.,  copyright,  advertising, 
contracts,  etc. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  main 
divisions,  entitled,  “The  Right  to 
Gather  the  News,”  “The  Right  to  Pub¬ 
lish  the  News,”  “The  Right  to  Com¬ 
ment  on  the  News.” 

Statu  Laws  Givun 

The  law  is  given  extensive  text 
treatment  and  is  illustrated  by  perti¬ 
nent  cases.  However,  the  facts  in  each 
case  are  tersely  summarized  and  only 
the  holding  of  the  court  is  stated — 
usually  in  a  sentence  or  two. 

Of  especial  value  is  the  citation  of 
statutes  and  case  law  for  each  state. 
Most  of  these  are  included  in  foot¬ 
notes  and  give  the  reader  an  accurate 
and  reasonably  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  points  of  variance  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  of  his  state  and  those 
of  other  jurisdictions.  This  alone 
makes  the  book  as  valuable  to  law¬ 
yers  are  to  students  and  newspaper¬ 
men.  Professor  Siebert’s  clear,  non¬ 
technical  language  is  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  arid  wastes  of  language  so 
often  encountered  in  the  law  reports. 

In  addition  to  the  more  extensive 
texts  on  press  law,  a  munber  of  hand¬ 
books  confined  to  libel  law  have  also 
been  published. 

One  of  these,  originally  prepared  by 
the  late  Henry  W.  Sackett,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  guide  in  libel  law  for  members  of 
the  old  New  York  Tribune,  still  enjoys 
wide  circulation.  It  is  now  issued  by 
Columbia  University  Press  for  use  in 
the  Pulitzer  School  course  in  the  law 
of  libel  (Columbia  University  Press, 
1929,  pp.  23,  $.50).  Here,  boil^  down 
to  a  few  pages,  is  so  excellent  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  libel  law  that  in  35  years,  it 
underwent  no  revision.  Even  today, 
except  for  an  amendment  in  the  New 
York  statute  on  privileged  publica¬ 
tions,  enacted  in  1930,  but  quoted  in 
original  form  on  page  13  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  Colonel  Sackett’s  book  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative. 

Carl  Hulm't  Handbook 

Similar  to  the  Sackett  pamphlet,  but 
even  more  drastically  condensed,  is 
the  handbook  written  by  Carl  Helm, 
whose  experience  as  a  newspaper 
man  and  lawyer  makes  him  an  au¬ 
thority  on  libel.  Terse  and  succinct, 
the  booklet  is  an  eminently,  practical 
outline  of  libel  and  how  to  avoid  it. 
In  common  with  the  Sackett  pam¬ 
phlet,  it  was  written  for  specific  guid¬ 
ance  of  working  newspaper  men — in 
this  case,  the  reportorial  and  publish¬ 
ing  staffs  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

The  danger  of  relying  upon  such 
summaries  as  the  Sackett  and  Helm 
pamphlets,  for  an  education  in  libel 
law,  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  they 
bear  the  same  relationship  to  the  body 
of  the  law  as  a  lead  does  to  the  rest 
of  a  newspaper  story.  They  can  be 
quickly  read  through  and  as  quickly 
forgotten.  A  reporter  who  uses  these 
booklets  should  read  them  through 
p)eriodically  and  mentally  check  every 
story  he  writes  with  the  principles 
they  enunciate.  By  so  doing,  he  will 
be  using  these  valuable  summaries  as 
their  authors  intended  them  to  be  used 
— as  practical  working  guides. 

If  for  not  other  reason  than  to  com¬ 
plete  the  roster  of  libel  texts,  mention 

(Continued  on  page  21) 
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Defines  “4th  Dimension” 
In  News  Reading  Habits 

Prof.  Guy  T.  Buswell's  Study  of  Adult  Readers 
Emphasizes  Importance  of  Newspapers 
Presenting  Facts  in  Simple,  Readable  Form 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


graph; 


IMPORTANCE  of  newspapers  pre¬ 
senting  news  and  editorial  comment 
in  simple,  readable  form  so  that  com- 

_  mon  people  can 

understand,  is 
forcefully  dem¬ 
onstrated  by 
Prof.  Guy  T. 
Buswell’s  d  e  - 
tailed  study  of 
adult  reading 
habits. 

As  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chi¬ 
cago  professor 
has  asserted  on 
two  occasions, 
speaking  before 
newspaper 


Prof.  Guy  T.  Buswell 


groups  in  Chicago,  this  simplification 
of  news  and  editorial  material  does 
not  mean  poor  English.  “It  means  a 
simple  vocabulary  and  simple  sen¬ 
tences.”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  a  recent  interview. 

Shows  How  People  Read 

Those  who  have  had  opportunity 
to  hear  Prof.  Buswell’s  enlightening 
illustrated  lecture,  point  out  he  has 
introduced  “the  fourth  dimension” 
in  newspaper  reader  habits.  Dr. 
George  Gallup  has  shown  what  peo¬ 
ple  read  in  the  newspaper.  Prof.  Bus- 
well  shows  how  they  read. 

Need  for  this  type  of  news  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  better  understood  if  edi¬ 
tors  will  take  into  consideration  the 
findings  of  Prof.  Buswell’s  study.  Un¬ 
der  auspices  of  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  the  university,  he  brought  more 
than  1,000  Chicago  adults  into  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  studied  their  reading 
habits.  After  classifying  the  halting 
habits  of  these  average  adults,  who 
learned  their  “three  R’s”  imder  anti¬ 
quated  methods,  his  tests  showed 
only  about  one-sixth  of  the  adults 
read  as  well  as  the  average  high  school 
student  today.  He  also  found  that  ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  the  adults  in 
Chicago  do  not  have  better  than  the 
average  reading  ability  of  a  sixth 
grade  child  in  elementary  school. 
Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  in 
Chicago,  60%  of  the  adult  population 
did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
and  11%  never  attended  school  be¬ 
yond  the  fourth  grade. 

Read  More  Slowly 

“If  you  consider  these  facts,  it 
means  this,”  he  remarked.  “If  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  is  going  to  be 
read  widely,  the  public  that  is  going 
to  read  it  is  not  going  to  do  so  with 
the  ease  that  you  in  the  publishing 
business  read.  They  are  going  to 
read  much  more  slowly  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  more  difficulty.  If  reporters 
and  editors  can  present  the  same  ideas 
in  more  readable  form,  obviously  the 
reading  public  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
creased. 

“We  have  gathered  a  good  deal  of 
data  as  to  what  people  read  and  we 
find  that  while  the  good  readers  pre¬ 
fer  magazines,  such  as  Time  and 
Readers’  Digest,  the  poorer  readers 
prefer  magazines  such  as  Detective 
Story,  True  Story  and  Dream  World. 
While  the  better  readers  among  the 


adult  group  will  read  news  magazines 
and  serious  monthlies,  poorer  readers 
pick  out  love  and  adventure  maga¬ 
zines.  The  success  of  the  five  and  ten 
cent  stores  in  that  type  of  literature 
indicates  the  low  reading  ability  of 
the  general  public.” 

Prof.  Buswell  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  the  method  used  to  test 
adult  reading  habits  by  means  of  an 
electric  eye  and  camera  device,  cost¬ 
ing  $4,000.  Through  this  instrument, 
he  is  able  to  transcribe  onto  film,  and 
by  means  of  a  timing  device,  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  long  a  person  looks  at  each 
word.  The  moving  film  records  the 
reader’s  reactions,  giving  an  objective 
record.  More  than  three  mUes  of 
film  were  used  in  recording  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  1.000  adults  who  submit¬ 
ted  to  tests  under  Prof.  Buswell’s  di¬ 
rection. 

4  or  5  Stops  For  Line 

“I  never  found  a  reader  who  reads 
a  whole  paragraph  at  a  time,”  he 
continued.  “Their  eyes  go  across  the 
lines  in  a  series  of  jerky  movements. 
If  a  person  can  read  by  making  four 
or  five  stops  to  the  line,  that  is  really 
excellent  reading.” 

Turning  to  the  practical  application 
of  his  study  in  relation  to  readability 
of  newspapers,  he  reduced  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  four  factors: 

(1)  Percent  of  difficult  words; 
(2)  Number  of  different  words  per 
1,000;  (3)  Sentence  length  in  syl¬ 
lables;  (4)  Percent  of  complex  sen¬ 
tences. 

Taking  size  of  words  in  syllables  as 
a  means  of  measurement,  he  found 
the  average  percent  of  difficult  words 
in  books  is  27%;  magazines,  31%; 
newspapers,  36%.  In  other  words, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  average 
newsp)ap)er  vocabulary  is  not  very 
simple;  newspapers  are  not  easy  read¬ 
ing  and  there  are  plenty  of  words  in 
the  paper  that  many  readers  find 
difficult. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
number  of  different  words  per  1,000, 
books  were  credited  with  43;  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  51.  Measuring 
length  of  sentences  in  syllables,  it 
was  found  the  average  length  for 
books  is  24  syllables;  for  magazines, 
22;  and  for  newspapers,  33.  Again, 
newspapers  are  not  particularly  easy 
to  read.  Comparing  number,  or  per¬ 
cent  of  complex  sentences  to  simple 
sentences,  books  rated  65%;  maga¬ 
zines,  54%  and  newspapers,  58%. 
Newspapers,  Magazines  Compared 
Using  the  same  four  standards  of 
measurement.  Prof.  Buswell  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  comparison  of  four 
magazines: 
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Illustration  used  by  Prof.  Guy  T.  Buswell  to 
demonstrate  the  movement  of  the  eye  in 
reading.  Vertical  lines  show  the  centers 
of  fixation  as  the  eye  moves  across  the  lines 
of  type.  The  numeral  above  the  line  shows 
the  order  in  which  stops  were  made  by  the 
eye.  The  numeral  below  the  line  shows  the 
length  of  time  the  eye  stopped  at  each 
center  of  fixation,  the  time  measurement 
being  in  units  of  1-30  of  a  second. 
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Similarly,  he  presented  a  compari¬ 
son  of  six  newspapers  as  follows: 


Summing  up  the  situation  from  a 
newspaper’s  standpoint,  he  said: 

“When  you  print  a  newspaper  for 
the  general  public,  the  majority  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  read  very  well. 
Consequently,  if  the  newspaper  is  not 
well  written,  if  the  words  are  difficult, 
if  the  vocabulary  is  not  controlled,  it 
is  going  to  be  difficult  reading  and 
will  not  make  the  appeal  to  its  read¬ 
ers  that  easier  material  will  make. 

Movement  Toward  Simplification 

“There  is  a  widespread  attempt  over 
the  country  to  .simplify  reading  ma¬ 
terial;  to  use  a  simple  word  instead 
of  a  difficult  one;  to  make  sentences 
more  simple  where  the  material  is  to 
be  read  by  the  general  run  of  our 
population.  For  example,  50  words 
of  our  language  are  used  as  often  as 
all  the  other  words  put  together  and 
if  you  take  4,000  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  you  get  the  general  vocabulary 
which  is  common  to  people  who  have 
gone  through  the  elementary  schools.” 

He  referred  to  an  experimental 
newspaper  in  New  York  City,  known 
as  American  World,  which  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  its  editorial 
material  in  a  vocabulary  of  1,800 
words,  consisting  of  the  1,800  com¬ 
monest  words.  He  termed  the  week¬ 
ly  a  successful  newspaper  among 
working  people  with  limited  educa¬ 
tion. 

Prof.  Buswell  contends  newspapers 
will  have  a  better  chance  to  influence 
public  opinion,  if  their  editorials 
smack  less  of  highbrow  writing  and 
are  written  in  ordinary  language  that 
common  people  can  understand. 

“We  have  had  analyses  made  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  newspapers,”  he 
said.  “We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  news  section,  ordinarily,  is  the 
easiest  section  to  read  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  the  most  difficult.  Yet, 


ideas  expressed  in  the  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  are  not  particularly  complex, 
and  can  be  stated  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage.” 

He  also  pointed  to  the  inroads  of 
radio  as  a  news  medium,  asserting  “it 
is  so  much  easier  to  listen  than  to 
read,”  and  urged  editors  to  give  more 
attention  to  readability  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Soys  Liquor 
Firms  in 

"Fool's  Paradise" 

FAA  Chief  Disturbed  at 
Amount  Spent  for  Ads  .  .  . 
Says  Industry  Vulnerable 

Recently  condemning  the  quantita¬ 
tive  aspects  of  liquor  advertising  for 
the  first  time  since  he  took  office. 
Federal  Alcohol  Administrator  W.  S. 
Alexander,  Washington,  soimded  a 
warning  to  alcoholic  beverage  indus¬ 
tries  that  they  are  “living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise.” 

“When  repeal  came,  no  one  thought 
that  this  industry  would  spend  $50,- 
000,000  a  year  in  advertising,”  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  speech  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Liquor  Administrators  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  “Had  such  an  idea  en¬ 
tered  their  minds,”  he  ventured,  “the 
Congress  in  all  probability  would 
have  hedged  the  industry  about  with 
restrictions  that  do  not  now  exist.” 

Says  Mistake  Made 
“The  brewers  and  a  small  group  of 
distillers  are  largely  responsible  for 
this  situation — they  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  which  have  grown  fat 
from  handling  these  rich  accounts,” 
Alexander  continued.  “Few  of  us 
will  deny,  I  take  it,  that  a  serious 
mistake  has  been  made  in  attempting 
to  apply  the  methods  used  to  sell 
breakfast  foods  and  cosmetics  to  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Legisla¬ 
tors,  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
students  of  social  problems  are  anxi¬ 
ously  viewing  this  problem  to  see 
where  it  will  end.  Members  of  the 
industry,  too,  who  take  a  long  range 
view  of  the  welfare  of  their  business, 
are  showing  just  as  much  anxiety  over 
it.  They  realize  that  the  first  great 
battle  with  their  ancient  enemy  will 
be  fought  over  this  question. 

“The  most  thoughtful  men  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business,  those  who  talk 
unreservedly  to  me,  are  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  many  of  the  aspects  of 
this  advertising  problem.  They  think 
their  industry  is  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise.  They  feel  that  much  of  the 
advertising  done  by  their  industry 
has  been  so  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  society  that  it  has  created  a  vul¬ 
nerable  issue  against  them.” 

Administrator  Alexander  voiced 
regret  at  the  failure  of  states  to  enact 
the  standard  advertising  regulations 
promulgated  by  FAA,  a  move  which 
would  give  the  federal  and  state  au¬ 
thorities  concurrent  jurisdiction.  He 
disclosed  that  within  its  limited  field 
— interstate  operation — his  bureau,  in 
1937,  reviewed  210,000  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements,  and  now 
examines  approximately  1,400  adver¬ 
tisements  in  450  publications  weekly. 

Despite  this  activity,  he  warned, 
cure  of  the  vice  rests  with  state 
liquor  control  boards.  (See  page  11, 
column  4,  this  issue.) 

W.  ANNENBffiG  MARRIED 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  Miss 
Bernice  Veronica  Dunkelman,  To¬ 
ronto,  were  married  June  26  at  the 
bride’s  home.  After  a  honeymoon 
trip  to  Hawaii  they  will  live  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


for  JULY  2,  1938 
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Pacific  Ad  Managers  Hear 
Agency  Men  at  Convent  ion 


Practical  Tips  on  How  to  Get  More  Business 
Given . . .  Promotion  Awards  Given  . . .  "You  Can 
Get  Business  If  You  Go  After  It"  Theme 


IX)S  ANGELES,  June  27 — Frank,  in¬ 
trospective  criticism,  sound  sugges¬ 
tions  and  practical  tips  were  offered 
California  Newsjjaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association  members  dur¬ 
ing  their  fourteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  which  closed  yesterday  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel.  Speakers  included, 


sistent  K«'inlen  pages,  outside  of  large  cities, 
this  spring. 


Despite  the  annoyance  with  which 
some  publishers  look  on  agency  re¬ 
quests  for  checking  and  similar  ser¬ 
vices,  the  agency  has  justified  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  newspapers,  Mr.  Francisco 
declared.  The  principal  benefit  to 


Vances  they  have  made.  The  im¬ 
provements  in  illustrations,  frMn 
woodcut  days  to  modem  photoengrav¬ 
ing;  the  use  of  flying  darkrooms;  the 
development  of  telephoto;  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  wire  services;  the  mechanical 
improvements  which  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  prevalence  of  afternoon 
papers  where  a  few  years  ago  almost 
all  papers  were  morning;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  four-color  work;  the  human 
interest  which  has  been  woven  into 
comic  strips;  streamlining — all  of  these 
would  be  seized  upon  and  dramatized 
to  the  limit  by  competing  media  if 
they  occurred  in  their  business,  he 
declared. 


At  the  agency  luncheon  of  the  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association 
convention,  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  June  25.  Seated,  left  to  right, 
are  Roy  Brown,  president  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  Edward 
C.  Burpus,  member  Los  Angeles  city  pension  board,  representing  Mayor  Shaw;  P.  E. 
Ritcha,  president,  southern  unit,  CNAMA;  Don  Francisco,  executive  vice-president. 
Lord  &  Thomas;  Maurice  W.  Heaton,  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer.  Standing,  left 
to  right,  Norman  C.  Nourse,  Norman  C.  Nourse  and  Associates;  William  Blythe,  Fengar- 
Hall  Co.;  Dutton  O'Brien,  president  northern  unit,  CNAMA;  Ed  Davenport;  R.  Sinclair 
Nicholson,  West-Holliday  Co. 


in  addition  to  members  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  units  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  Don  Francisco,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Lord  &  Thomas;  A.  T. 
Danielson,  general  manager  of  Barker 
Brothers,  large  Los  Angeles  furniture 
store,  and  Floyd  Sparks,  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  West-Holliday  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  representatives.  Between  them  they 
gave  the  convention  theme,  "You  Can 
Get  Business  If  You  Go  After  It,”  a 
thorough  going-over. 

Attendance  was  the  largest  in  the 
association’s  history,  with  82  man¬ 
agers  registered.  In  addition,  42 
agency  men  were  guests  at  luncheon 
Saturday  at  which  awards  were  made 
in  six  regular  and  one  special  contest 
for  various  promotions  and  advertis¬ 
ing  ideas.  T^e  business  program  was 
crowded  into  a  morr»ing,  luncheon  and 
afternoon  session  Saturday,  with  en¬ 
tertainment  features  for  the  ad  men 
and  their  families  provided  Friday 
and  Sunday. 

Contest  Awards 

Dutton  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
association’s  northern  unit,  presided 
at  the  morning  session,  and  P.  E. 
Ritcha,  president  of  the  southern  unit, 
at  the  luncheon  and  afternoon  session. 


newspapers  and  other  media  is  in  the 
developing  of  new  ideas  that  sell. 
Agency  investigatdon  foimd  a  new 
selling  talk  for  yeast,  and  created  a 
huge  advertising  account,  he  pointed 
out;  it  discovered  health  angles  in  the 
marketing  of  oranges  and  lemons  and 
built  an  account  which  was  spending 
$7,500  a  year  for  advertising  into  one 
spending  more  than  $1,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  They  are  constantly  seeking 
other  new  sales  messages  which  will 
produce  new  accounts  in  the  future, 
although  no  one  is  able  to  say  now 
whether  they  will  be  in  the  field  of  air 
conditioning,  frosted  fruits,  new  in¬ 
dustries,  or  what.  Another  agency 
function  of  value  to  publishers  is 
their  assuming  credit  risks,  sometimes 
at  their  own  financial  loss,  and  they 
make  possible  fiirther  savings  to  the 
publishing  biisiness  through  supply¬ 
ing  mats  and  plates,  he  declared. 

Costs  Up  in  Agencies  Also 
For  the  agencies’  part,  they  look 
with  favor  on  the  new  trend  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pass  on  the  increasing  costs 
of  production  to  subscribers,  instead 
of  confining  it  all  to  the  advertiser. 
Nor  is  the  agency  itself  free  from  in¬ 
creased  costs,  he  said. 


Awards  were  given  to  the  Culver  City  5“far- 
Xc7vs.  El  Centro  Post-Press,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  for  the  Itrst  national  promotion  for 
Use  by  national  representatives;  to  the  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advtjcate.  Glendale  S’t'ws-Prcss,  Mon¬ 
rovia  Xt'vcs-Post,  for  the  best  merchandising 
co*operation  to  a  s|»ecific  national  account;  to 
the  Loufi  Beach  Sun.  Burlingame  Advance- 
Star^  Santa  Monica  Outlook  for  the  l)cst  city- 
wide  promotion;  t(>  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  ainl  Sun.  Alhambra  Post-Advocate, 
Monrovia  News-Post  for  the  l)est  series  of 
<Lds  sold  to  local  atlvertisers  for  an  extended 
period;  to  the  Sanger  Herald.  Asusa  lierald. 
San  I*edro  ScTi's-PUof  for  the  l)cst  special 
editions;  to  the  Monn»via  News- Post.  Palo  Alto 
Times,  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald,  for  the 
nio>t  original  special  page;  and  to  the  Holly¬ 
wood  CitisenSejvs  for  the  best  and  ino**t  con- 


Floyd  Sparks,  West-Holliday  Co., 
pointed  out  that  newspapers  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  for  themselves  what  radio  is 
doing  for  itself  in  building  color  and 
glamor.  One  of  radio’s  big  points  is 
the  huge  salaries  it  pays  its  big  stars, 
yet  many  feature  writers  and  comic 
artists  who  attract  millions  of  readers 
daily  to  newspapers  earn  more  money 
than  the  top  radio  acts,  but  nobody 
makes  any  capital  of  the  fact,  he 
stated. 


Dependence  on  Representative! 

Too  many  advertising  departments 
are  throwing  the  whole  problem  of 
developing  national  accounts  into  the 
laps  of  their  national  representatives, 
without  any  help  or  direction  from 
the  newspaper,  Verne  Caughill,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  declared.  He 
made  the  statement — and  admitted  he 
probably  was  guilty  himself — that  no 
ad  manager  present  was  doing  more 
than  40%  of  what  he  could  in  selling 
national,  and  that  they  passed  only 
about  20%  of  available  market  in¬ 
formation  on  to  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Every  pap»er  should  have  one  in¬ 
dividual  to  watch  national  advertising 
trends  and  interpret  them  immediate¬ 
ly  in  regard  to  his  own  paper,  Caug¬ 
hill  said.  This  matter  is  so  important 
that  its  observance  will  make  startling 
changes  in  the  linage  report.  Things 
to  watch  are  the  cycles  which  national 
advertisers  follow — the  use  of  deep 
one- column  ads,  the  use  of  strips 
across  the  page,  the  desire  to  use 
smaller  color  space.  In  many  cases 
newspapers  are  changing  their  poHcy 
and  accepting  quarter-page  color 
copy,  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
he  thinks,  for  some  day  perhaps 
the  entire  paper  will  be  printed  in 
color. 

Tips  on  deportment  were  given  by 
A.  T.  Danielson,  general  manager  of 
Barker  Brothers,  who  also  advised 
the  manager  to  take  their  staff  mem¬ 
bers  into  their  confidence,  share  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  secrets  with  them, 
and  make  them  feel  the  business  is  as 
much  theirs  as  anyone  else’s. 

L.  A.  Copeland,  manager  of  Allied 
Newspapers  of  California,  prophesied 
an  increased  use  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  by  utilities,  and  a  revival 
of  the  practice  of  advertising  allow¬ 
ances.  In  the  latter  connection,  news¬ 
papers  should  watch  the  trend  and  be 
prepared  to  exercise  some  control 
through  good  advice,  he  declared. 

Things  are  going  to  happen  in  the 
building  industry,  as  far  as  advertising 
is  concerned,  L.  H.  Wood,  national 
housing  authority,  told  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Linage  to  date  has  not  scratched 
the  surface.  Newspapers  are  the  best 
medium  for  this  copy  because  they 
have  an  intimate  family  contact.  For 
the  present  at  least  this  type  of  copy 
must  be  sold  co-operatively,  he  de¬ 
clared,  adding  that  never  before  has 
the  building  industry  been  forced  to 
merchandise  its  product. 

Among  other  speakers  were  Nelson 
Roberts,  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une,  who  discussed  the  qualifications 
of  an  ad  salesman,  and  Ray  Brooks, 
Torrance  Herald,  who  discussed  psy¬ 
chological  points  of  salesmanship,  and 
Ellis  Newsome,  Petaluma  Argus. 


Pittsburgh  Strike 
Ends;  Loss  of 
Revenue  $300,000 


Two  P.  M.S  Resume  As 


Unions  Agree  to  Arbitrate 
$100,000  Pay  in  Dispute 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  27 — The  long¬ 
est  and  most  expensive  newspaper 
suspension  in  Pittsburgh  history  ended 
yesterday  when  the  Scripps-Howard 
Press  and  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
Sun-Telegraph  published  their  Sun¬ 
day  editions. 

These  were  the  first  Pittsburgh  af¬ 
ternoon  or  Sunday  newspapers  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  streets  for  nine  days,  and 
a  heavy  sale  was  reported. 

Publication  was  resvuned  after 
signing  of  a  contract  with  the  striking 
business  office  union  which  indirectly 
forced  the  suspension,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  arbitration  with  craft  unions 
over  pay  during  the  period  of  non¬ 
publication. 

The  office  workers  were  given  in¬ 
creases  in  pay  and  other  benefits,  but 
the  contract  does  not  include  the 
“union”  or  “closed”  shop,  which  was 
the  basic  point  leading  to  the  strike. 

Large  Loss  to  Stores 

The  settlement  with  the  other  crafts 
provided  that  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  all  union  members,  except  the 
striking  organization,  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  local  arbitration,  from  which 
an  appeal  may  be  made  by  either 
party  to  an  international  board. 

The  publishers  fixed  approximately 
$100,000  as  the  amount  of  disputed 
pay  that  will  be  at  issue  in  the  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Advertising  and  circulation 
losses  to  the  two  papers  were  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $300,000.  There  was  a  large 
loss  to  department  stores,  other  re¬ 
tail  establishments,  theaters,  restau¬ 
rants,  parking  lots  and  many  other 
businesses.  More  than  2,000  regular 
employes  of  the  two  papers  were  af¬ 
fected,  and  4,000  to  5,000  persons  in¬ 
directly  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  newspapers  lost  their  profits. 

Recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  labor  situation  was  given  by  both 
the  newspapers  and  the  presidents  of 
the  craft  unions  in  the  settlement 
agreement.  The  final  clause  provides 
for  an  early  meeting  of  all  Pittsburgh 
publishers  with  the  heads  of  all  the 
unions  “in  a  sincere  effort  to  work  out 
some  formula  for  future  harmony  and 
continuous  operation  of  our  plants.” 

The  arbitration  over  disputed  pay 
during  the  strike  period  will  be  on  the 
question:  “Are  the  union  employes 
entitled  to  pay,  imder  their  respective 
contracts,  for  time  lost  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  which  began  June  17,  1938?  ’ 

The  contract  signed  with  the  office 
workers  provides  a  5%  pay  increase 
for  all  employes  not  receiving  more 
than  $35  a  week,  and  3%  for  those 
receiving  more  than  $35  but  not  more 
than  $45.  The  union,  the  Newspaper 
and  News  Distributors  Office  Workers 
Union,  an  AFL  affiliate,  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  sole  bargaining  agent  for  the 
workers,  but  the  benefits  apply  to  non¬ 
union  as  well  as  union  workers. 

The  Sunday  issue  of  the  Press  car¬ 
ried  two  rotogravure  sections  and  two 
This  Week  magazines,  while  the  Sun- 
Telegraph  carried  double  comics  and 
two  American  Weekly  magazines. 


SCHAEFFER  ADS 


Similarly,  radio  makes  use  of  every 
little  improvement  to  promote  its 
media,  whereas  newspapers  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  full  benefit  from  the  ad- 


An  intensive  summer  campaign  in 
the  east  in  22  newspapers,  billboards 
and  radio  is  being  planned  by  F.  and 
M.  Schaeffer  Brewing  Company.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 


PRESS  BILL  KILLED 

A  bill  that  would  require  names  and 
addresses  of  owners,  editors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  stockholders  of  newspapers 
to  be  filed  with  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  and  printed  in  newspapers  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  Private  Bills 
Committee  at  Ottawa,  June  25. 
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U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  to 
Spend  $500,000 

To  Promote  New  "Luxury 
Line"  to  South  American 
Ports 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29 — Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  placed  before  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  this  week 
sketches  for  a  campaign  to  advertise 
the  new  “Luxury  Line”  between  the 
two  Americas,  and  pointed  their  pro¬ 
grams  at  a  possible  $500,000  budget  to 
be  spent  over  a  12-month  period.  TTie 
California,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  used  for  travel  to  South  Amer¬ 
ican  ports. 

Operation  of  the  new  line  will  be¬ 
gin  about  Sept.  10.  Bids  to  be  opened 
here  July  15  will  determine  whether 
the  three  liners  to  be  used  will  be 
sold  or  chartered  to  a  private  con¬ 
cern,  or  operated  by  the  Commission. 
Regardless  of  whe^er  the  operation 
is  public  or  private,  the  promotional 
work  will  be  carried  on,  probably  at 
government  expense  if  the  successful 
bidder  is  unable  to  finance  it. 

The  time  element  will  require  the 
bulk  of  the  early  copy  to  be  placed 
with  new^iapers  for  the  reason  that 
magazine  schedules  cannot  be  adjust¬ 
ed  to  accommodate  much  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  executed  before  the  Sept. 
10  inauguration  date. 

Agencies  Invited 

No  formal  announcement  of  the 
advertising  campaign  was  issued. 
Word  was  passed  on  to  a  few  of  the 
larger  agencies  and  they  were  in¬ 
vited  to  prepare  prospectuses.  Others 
requested  permission  to  do  likewise 
and  their  offers  were  accepted. 

While  the  figure  $500,000  has  been 
mentioned  in  most  communications  to 
and  from  the  Commission,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  not  committed  to  spend 
any  specified  amount,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized.  Inquiries  addressed  to  agency 
men  who  were  here  this  week  to 
make  personal  presentations  indicated 
the  Commission  would  like  to  prune 
the  first  estimate  by  50%,  if  feasible. 

The  program  contemplates  adver¬ 
tising  in  magazines,  newspapers,  ship¬ 
ping  publications,  and  preparation  of 
travel  folders  and  display  posters  used 
by  steamship  agencies;  also  pamph¬ 
lets  of  a  promotional  nature,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff. 

Agencies  were  asked  to  submit  an 
outline  showing  recommended  media; 
san^les  of  work  handled  for  clients; 
statements  concerning  steamship  ac¬ 
counts  handled  in  the  past,  particu¬ 
larly  those  for  lines  serving  South 
America;  whether  they  have  working 
arrangements  with  other  advertising 
agencies  in  South  America;  a  list  of 
clients  and  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation. 

Each  was  asked  to  comment  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  generous  use  of  color  in 
magazines,  and  South  American  me¬ 
dia  that  might  be  productive  of 
business. 

TIE-IN  ADS 

Capitalizing  on  the  popularity  of 
the  Don  Winslow  adventure  strip  run¬ 
ning  currently  in  160  newspapers,  the 
Kellogg  Company,  makers  of  Wheat 
Krispies,  has  redesigned  its  package 
to  feature  the  sea-going  hero  and  will 
tie-in  all  its  newspaper  advertising 
with  the  character.  Reverse  side  of 
the  package  pictures  a  battleship. 
The  account  is  handled  by  Hays  Mac- 
Farland  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Newspapers  Got  40.9c 
Of  Ad  Dollars  In  ’37 


ALTHOUGH  NEWSPAPERS  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  a  larger  share  of 
the  national  advertisers’  dollar  than 
all  other  media  in  1937,  its  share 
dropped  from  44c  in  1936  to  40.9c  in 
’37. 

However,  newspapers  received 


manufacturers  of  autos,  tires,  acces¬ 
sories,  gas  and  oil,  spent  $35,945,000 
in  newspaper  advertising  compared 
to  $20,862,045  for  magazines  and  $10,- 
167,521  for  chain  broadcasts. 

The  tobacco  industry  is  reported  to 
have  spent  $22,515,000  in  newspapers. 


Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  chart  showing  the 
total  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures 
for  1937  and  its  di¬ 
vision  among  five 
media. 


$191,000,000  in  1937  compared  to  $188,- 
000,000  in  1936.  The  total  advertising 
expenditure  for  1937  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $467,334,000  or  $39,439,000 
over  the  $427,561,000  estimate  for 
1936. 

Other  media  showed  slight  gains 
in  their  percentages,  according  to  a 
report  released  Wednesday  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Based 
on  independent  estimates  of  total  ex¬ 
penditures  by  all  national  advertisers 
in  five  media,  the  Bureau  stated  maga¬ 
zines  received  $165,706,000  or  35.5c  of 
every  dollar;  chain  radio,  $68,828,000, 
or  14.7c;  outdoor,  $39,300,000  or  8.4c; 
and  car  cards,  $2,500,000  or  .5c. 

422  Advertisers  Listed 

The  Bureau’s  booklet  titled,  “What 
They  Spent  in  1937,”  showed  how  422 
leading  national  advertisers  divided 
their  last  year’s  expenditures  in  the 
three  major  mediums,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  chain  radio.  The  com¬ 
pilation  is  confined  to  advertisers 
who  spent  $50,000  or  more  in  news¬ 
papers  with  the  omission  of  several 
large  accounts  because  the  advertis¬ 
ers  would  not  authorize  publication  of 
their  expenditures. 

The  422  accounts  listed  in  the  study 
last  year  spent  a  total  of  $299,058,674 
in  the  three  major  mediums;  $158,695,- 
000  or  53.1%  in  newspapers;  $84,559,- 
110  or  28.3%  in  magazines;  and  $55,- 
804,564  or  18.6%  in  chain  radio. 

’The  food,  automotive  and  tobacco 
groups  continued  to  be  the  leaders  in 
advertising  expenditures  in  1937,  the 
study  points  out.  In  all  three  groups 
newspapers  were  the  dominant 
medium  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years. 

More  Grocery  Firms  in  Dailies 

A  total  of  68  grocery  concerns  are 
listed  in  the  booklet  as  having  spent 
$20,410,000  in  newspaper  advertising 
in  1937. 

ITie  figure  for  magazines  was 
$13,304,278  and  for  radio,  $13,086,189, 
with  only  27  of  them  reporting  chain 
radio  expenditures. 

The  automotive  industry,  including 


$7,429,163  in  magazines  and  $6,238,- 
.366  in  radio. 

The  Bureau  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Publishers  Information 
Bureau  and  Outdoor  Advertising, 
Inc. 

The  radio  expenditures  can  safely 
be  estimated  as  several  million  over 
the  printed  amount  as  the  Bureau  fig¬ 
ures  cover  time  charges  only  for  the 
networks  of  file  National,  Columbia 
and  Mutual  systems.  Regional  and 
spot  broadcast  expenditures  are  not 
included,  nor  are  charges  for  radio 
talent. 

A  review  of  eight  years  since  1929 
reveals  that  magazine  and  outdoor 

media  have  been  receiving  a  fairly 

constant  proportion  of  the  national 
advertisers’  dollar  with  radio  increas¬ 
ing  and  eating  into  the  newspapers’ 
percentage.  Car  cards  has  dropped 
slightly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per¬ 
centages: 

News-  Maga-  Chain  Out-  Car- 

paper  zinc  radio  door  card 


Year  %  %  %  %  % 

1930  .  45.0  39.6  5.3  8.8  1.3 

1931  .  46.4  37.7  8.1  6.8  1.0 

1932  .  46.4  33.3  11.3  7.8  1.2 

1933  .  48.6  31.5  10.7  8.0  1.2 

1934  .  46.7  32.5  12.2  7.7  0.9 

1935  .  45.6  32.5  13.4  7.9  0.6 

19.36  .  44.0  33.6  14.0  7.9  0.5 

1937  .  40.9  35.5  14.7  8.4  0.5 


ELUOTT  MEDIA  HEAD 

Several  changes  in  departmental 
personnel  were  announced  last  week 
by  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.  These  include  the  appointment 
of  E.  A.  Elliott  as  director  of  media 
and  Charles  Dreier  as  head  of  the 
schedule  department.  Lynn  B.  Dud¬ 
ley,  who  is  a  director,  and  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  turns  over  the  work  of  the 
media  department  to  Elliott,  to  devote 
more  time  to  client  contacts  and  other 
agency  duties.  Elliott  has  been  space 
buyer  and  head  of  the  schedule  de¬ 
partment  for  several  years.  Dreier 
has  been  a  member  of  the  schedule 
department  for  some  time. 


Mississippi's  $20,000 
Campaign  Begins 

Jackson,  Miss.,  June  28 — The  theme, 
“Chemurgic  Mississippi,”  presenting 
the  industrial  oi^ortunities  in  pro¬ 
cessing  agricultural  raw  materials, 
will  feature  the  state  of  Mississippi’s 
new  $20,000  national  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  the  biennium 
beginning  July  1. 

The  display  space  cost  fimd  for 
industrial  advertising  is  the  largest 
single  item  in  a  new  $100,000  tentative 
budget  which  will  continue  for  the 
next  two  years  the  highly  successful 
promotion  campaign  begun  by  the 
Mississippi  Advertising  Commission  in 
August,  1936. 

Other  items  in  the  proposed  budget 
are  a  $12,000  fund  for  highway  and 
resort  advertising  in  national  media; 
$7,200  for  national  publicity  promo¬ 
tion;  and  $17,500  for  a  purely  intra¬ 
state  program  to  “sell  Mississippi  to 
Mississippians,”  according  to  Director 
Eklward  Lipscomb. 

Unusual  Thume 

The  unusual  theme  for  the  national 
industrial  advertising  program  will 
distinguish  Mississippi’s  campaign 
from  those  other  community  cam¬ 
paigns  which  repeat  the  hackneyed 
slogans  of  industrial  advantages  re¬ 
cited  and  claimed  by  all  community 
advertisers. 

The  Mississippi  advertisements  will 
challenge  interest  in  new  enterprises 
— table  tops  from  sawdust,  raincoats 
from  tung  nuts,  starch  from  sweet- 
potatoes,  newspapers  from  pine,  plast¬ 
ics  from  soyteans,  auto  tires  from 
cotton  fiber, — new  industries  called 
into  existence  by  the  chemical  revolu¬ 
tion  heralding  fiie  industrialization  of 
agriculture  and  the  marriage  of  farm 
with  factory. 

The  intra-state  program  for  the 
next  biennium  will  likewise  follow 
naturally  after  the  present  program. 
Taking  advantage  of  an  annual  $125,- 
000  offer  of  space  from  Mississippi 
newspapers,  the  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission  will  continue  its  series  of 
weekly  cartoons  under  the  title,  “It’s 
A  Fact”.  Supplementing  the  cartoons 
will  be  a  series  of  illustrated  feature 
stories  planned  to  run  twice  a  month 
in  all  State  pwpiers  carrying  authorita¬ 
tive  information  on  present  and  pio- 
tential  Mississippi  developments. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ROBERT  A.  DIETRICH,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Eckhardt  &  Becker  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Brindley-Roth,  Inc.,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel. 

Lange  Aviation  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
has  appointed  Rickerd,  Mulberger  & 
Hicks,  Inc. 

Pabst-ett  Corp.,  Chicago,  is  using 
small  newspapier  copy  in  approxim¬ 
ately  30  cities  through  Needham,  Louis 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  resigned  the  account  of 
Kiley  Brewing  Company,  Marion, 
Ind.,  makers  of  Patrick  Henry  beer. 
No  agency  appointment  has  been 
made  as  yet 

Chapin  &  Gore,  Louisville  and  Chi¬ 
cago  distillers,  have  named  McJuip- 
kin  Advertising  Company,  Chicago. 
James  W.  Egan,  Sr.,  who  continues  to 
opierate  his  own  agency  in  Chicago, 
has  again  affiliated  with  McJunkin 
agency  and  is  account  executive  for 
Chapin  &  Gore. 

Hagan  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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100,000  Boxes  of 
New  Product  Sold 
By  Advertising 

Vitamins  Plvis,  Inc..  Reports 
Tremendous  Success  Since 
January 

Successful  introduction  of  a  new 
product  to  the  public  through  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising,  and 
the  sale  of  100,000  boxes  at  $2.75  per 
box  since  January,  1938,  has  been  the 
experience  of  Vitamins  Plus,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  vitamin  tablets  un- 
'  der  that  name. 

I  Henry  Blackman  Sell,  president  of 
the  vitamin  corporation  and  also 
president  of  the  Blaker  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  which  has  han¬ 
dled  the  account,  reported  to  Editor  & 

1  Publisher  Wednesday  an  expenditure 
I  since  January  of  $50,000  in  newspa- 
j  pers  placed  cooperatively  by  the  re- 
,  tailers  and  the  manufacturers  on  a 
50/50  basis. 

With  210  stores  handling  the  prod- 
1  uct,  Mr.  Sell  estimated  that  close  to 
300  newspapers  are  being  used  in  the 
campaign.  Six  national  magazines 
and  four  drug  and  department  store 
<  trade  magazines  are  also  utilized.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000  is  being  spent  in 
j  the  magazine  field  this  year. 

Mr.  Sell  reported  the  first  ad  was 
placed  in  Harpers  Bazaar  for  October. 
At  that  time  only  three  department 
stores  were  selling  the  product.  All 
other  retail  outlets  were  obtained 
through  the  advertising  with  no  per¬ 
sonnel  selling  being  done,  he  stated. 

Can't  Supply  Dumand 

“We  are  not  able  now  to  keep  our 
production  up  with  the  demand,”  Mr. 
Sell  said. 

Vitamins  Plus,  Inc.,  makes  a  25c  per 
box  advertising  allowance  to  every 
store.  The  advertising  is  placed  at  the 
store’s  local  contract  rate.  This  al¬ 
lowance  is  not  deductible  from  the 
biU  and  all  advertising  arrangements 
are  treated  as  independent  transac¬ 
tions.  Checks  are  sent  on  presents - 
\  tion  of  tear  sheets. 

Samples  of  Vitamins  Plus  ad  copy 
prepared  by  the  agency  for  local  use 
rim  from  160  lines  on  one  column  to 
145  on  two,  70  on  two  and  160  on  two. 
All  agency  copy  carries  a  mail  order 
,  blank  at  the  bottom  and  it  was  stated 
j  one  New  York  Sunday  newspaper  ad 
brought  300  mail  order  replies. 

At  the  end  of  March,  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York  department  store,  reported 
it  had  sold  4,500  boxes  of  Vitamins 
Plus  in  nine  weeks.  The  store  ran 
nine  ads  in  the  Sunday  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Sunday  Times. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  re¬ 
ported  its  April  sales  exceeded  the 
March  sales  by  200  boxes. 

Asked  which  medium  he  thought 
was  doing  the  best  selling  job,  Mr. 
Sell  stated  it  is  the  “old  story,”  with 
magazines  providing  the  “back¬ 
ground”  and  newspapers  for  the  “di¬ 
rect  sales." 

ANA  VOLUME  IV  OUT 

Continuing  its  case  studies  of  the 
advertising  department,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  has  just 
issued  Volume  IV  in  its  series  entitled 
“Organization  and  Operation  of  the 
Advertising  Department.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  consists  of  studies  of  Pep- 
perell  Manufacturing  Company,  Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph  Corporation, 
and  the  Estate  Stove  Company. 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


WITH  THE  stock  market  surging  up¬ 
ward,  with  the  halls  of  Congress 
deserted,  and  with  $3,753,000,000  in 
government  cash  ready  to  flow  into 
the  arteries  of  business,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  gloom  of  a  month  ago  seems  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  been  dissipated,  and  a 
strong  note  of  optimism  prevails  in 
the  public  mind. 

Hoping  for  some  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  changed  attitude,  we  wired 
a  dozen  leading  national  advertisers 
and  advertising  agency  presidents 
asking  for  comments  on  the  business 
outlook. 

The  number  of  replies  was  small, 
but  indicated  the  belief  that  business 
is  improving.  Several  of  those  que¬ 
ried  were  out  of  town,  and  apparently 
several  still  have  their  fingers  crossed. 

Charles  Presbrey,  president  of  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New  York, 
said: 

“I  have  noticed  a  slight  change  in 
optimistic  sentiments  during  the  past 
week.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  market 
change  and  optimistic  publicity  re¬ 
leases  from  Washington.  I  have  a 
definite  feeling,  though,  that  it  is  only 
a  pre-election  political  move.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  public  gets  a  better  atti¬ 
tude,  I  believe  it  is  the  beginning  of 
an  upturn.” 

Space  Schedeles  Increased 

Another  agency  president  who  has 
noticed  signs  of  better  times  is  Hari-y 
D.  Adair  of  the  Metropolitan  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  New  York.  “We  ac¬ 
tually  have  noted  an  optimistic  note 
in  business  and  with  the  public  in 
general,”  he  declared.  “Several  ac- 
coimts  have  already  authorized  in¬ 
creased  appropriations.  Right  now,  a 
better  feeling  exists  which  we  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  recent  reassuring  state¬ 
ments  in  Washington  and  the  result¬ 
ing  upturn  in  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  activities  of  the  F.H.A.  in 
building  operations  has  also  had  a 
stimulating  effect.” 

Lawrence  Valenstein,  president  of 
the  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  stated: 

“Betterment  in  general  business 
feeling  has  resulted  in  many  stores 
deciding  to  buy  farther  ahead  on 
staples.  Up  to  the  middle  of  June 
stores  were  buying  with  utmost  cau¬ 
tion.  Now  they  are  buying  to  cover 
90  days  ahead  on  staples.  Moreover, 
fall  retail  figures  are  being  revised 
upward.  Fall  buying  had  been  predi¬ 
cated  on  expectation  of  10  to  15% 
drop  in  retail  volume.  Some  stores 
now  expect  the  decline  to  be  held 
within  6  to  10%. 

“Smart  retailers,  however,  are  not 
wildly  optimistic.  They  know  that 
retailing  was  last  to  feel  the  slump 
and  that  it  may  be  among  the  last  to 
feel  the  upturn.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  same  retailers  agree  that  buy¬ 
ing  for  fall  had  been  planned  on 
ultra-conservative  basis.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  when  buyers  come  to 
market  after  July  4  buying  will  be 
considerably  more  liberal  than  had 
been  anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago.” 

George  Ketchum,  president, 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  said:  “I  believe  the  im¬ 
provement  to  date  due  mostly  to 
early  discounting  by  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  and  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  likely 
this  fall.  I  would  expect  betterment 
then  if  only  because  of  inventory  ex¬ 
haustion.  I  am  sorry  I  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  important  accomplished  yet  to¬ 
ward  the  increased  buying  of  capital 


goods,  which  is  the  greatest  neces¬ 
sary  step  to  reduce  unemployment, 
reduce  government  deficit  and  make 
genuine  and  lasting  prosperity.” 

T.  J.  Koss,  answering  for  K.  T. 
Keller,  president  of  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  said:  “Mr.  Keller’s  views 
expressed  in  a  public  statement  re¬ 
cently  in  which  he  said  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  corporation’s  plants  will  be 
operating  through  most  of  July,  and 
that  the  time  required  for  change 
overs  from  current  models  will  not 
greatly  differ  from  what  it  has  been 
in  recent  years.  While  business  is  on 
a  substantially  lower  level  than  it  was 
a  year  ago  sales  of  our  lowest  priced 
cars  are  taking  an  increasingly  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  what  business  is  avail¬ 
able.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  order 
situation  is  such  that  it  was  decided 
yesterday  to  increase  the  production 
already  scheduled  for  this  month  and 
next.” 

Beer  Copy  Placed 
UNITED  BREWERS  Industrial  Foun¬ 
dation  is  placing  copy  through 
Newell-Elmmett  Company  in  defense 
of  beer.  All  copy  is  supposed  to  be 
purely  test  material  and  is  placed 


Mister!  You’re  aiming 
at  the  wrong  duck!” 


Ail  too  oAon,  Boor  tk$  dacay*,, 

. . .  yot,  mU  too  oftm^r  Boor  got»  tho  hiomot 


only  in  scattered  weeklies.  We  le^n 
that  the  copy  is  appearing  only  in 
seven  states,  including  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Kansas.  It  just  so  happens 
that  North  Carolina  recently  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  Wet-Dry  fight  and  per¬ 
haps  the  copy  had  some  effect.  The 
agency  denies  that  it  was  placed  in 
the  state  for  that  reason. 

The  first  advertisement  was  sched¬ 
uled  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  it 
was  the  first  paid  space  used  by  the 
Foundation. 

Everything  Insured 
OUT  OF  CHICAGO  comes  an  inter¬ 
esting  announcement  for  the  agency 
field  from  an  insurance  firm  which 
believes  it  has  evolved  a  method  of 
insuring  etchings,  drawings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  negatives,  etc.,  and  also  that 
it  can  insure  an  agency’s  billings 
against  credit  loss. 

The  statement  follows: 

“The  firm  of  Conkling,  Price  & 
Webb,  Chicago,  after  several  months 
of  work  have  announced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  insurance  coverage 


for  advertising  agencies.  This  cover¬ 
age  is  the  answer  to  the  long  standing 
question  of  how  to  cover  etchings, 
drawings,  photographs,  negatives,  lay¬ 
outs,  hand  letterings  and  designs,  pic¬ 
tures,  paintings  and  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  which  represent  a  considerable 
cost  to  the  advertising  agency  but 
whose  value  in  case  of  fire,  theft, 
water  damage,  etc.,  is  imknown.  Much 
of  this  material  might  never  be  used 
again  by  the  agency’s  clients,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  event  of  destruction  there 
would  be  no  monetary  loss. 

“In  the  past,  however,  the  standard 
fire  insurance  policies  carried  co- 
insurance  requiring  the  agency  to 
cover  80%  to  value.  The  materials 
mentioned  above  are  now  removed 
from  this  penalty  clause  and  insured 
separately  at  a  fixed  amount  set  in 
advance  by  the  agency  and  the  in¬ 
surer. 

“In  connection  with  this  coverage 
Conkling,  Price  &  Webb  also  arrange 
to  insure  the  agency’s  billings  against 
credit  loss.  Under  this  coverage 
preparation  of  advertising  material  is 
covered  whether  billed  or  unbilled  as 
well  as  commitments  for  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  space  for  which  the  agency 
contracts  in  advance  and  might  not  be 
able  to  cancel.” 

We  hope  next  that  Conkling,  Price 
&  Webb  will  evolve  a  system  whereby 
they  will  be  able  to  insure  qn  agency 
that  its  copy  will  sell  goods. 

■ 

Agencies  to  Seek 
Uniform  Liquor 
Advertising  Laws 

Plans  were  afoot  this  week  for  the 
selection  of  a  committee  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  men  in  New  York  to  meet 
with  Captain  W.  S.  Alexander,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Alcoholic 
Administration,  and  state  adminis¬ 
trators  in  an  effort  to  secure  uniform 
liquor  advertising  regulations  among 
the  states. 

This  move  comes  as  a  direct  result 
of  suggestions  made  to  the  State 
Liquor  Administrators’  Conference  in 
St.  Paul  early  in  June  by  Capt.  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Willicun  Margolis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Wine  &  Liq¬ 
uor  Retailer. 

Mr.  Margolis  told  the  ctdministra- 
tors  that  because  of  the  existence  of 
30  different  sets  of  regulations  in 
writing  liquor  advertising  copy  each 
state  is  driving  advertising  that  be¬ 
longs  in  newspapers  into  the  m^a- 
zines  that  can’t  be  controlled.  He 
stated  that  “it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  production  costs  for  advertising 
in  the  liquor  industry  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  industry.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  is  the  reason,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  talk  of  reducing 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  increasing 
revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic  by 
taxing  the  sale  of  liquor  and  then 
impeding  advertising  and  selling  and 
buixlening  it  with  a  lot  of  unneces¬ 
sary  expense. 

“If  the  liquor  administrators  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  conference  apfwint^  a 
committee,  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  organize  a  committee  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  advertising  men 
generally  to  sit  in  with  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,”  he  suggested. 

As  the  result  of  a  similar  recom¬ 
mendation  by  Capt.  Alexander  the 
group  adopted  a  resolution  arranging 
for  a  conference  with  the  FAA  in 
Washington  in  the  near  future  at 
which  representatives  of  the  agencies, 
the  monopoly  control  states,  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  others  are  to 
attend. 
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MourVirMICO  ^  itself,  the 

X1C7W11WUOV/  V^UXIU  attempt  to  cover  tracks  and  the  out- 

Ml  ■#,  <01  _  right  accusation  of  an  innocent  party, 

OlXllt  DldlTlG  in  S.  I.  Newhouse  is  the  central  charac-  jH 

Star  Suspension  “The  net  results  of  the  developments  since 

^  Xewhotise's  announcement  on  June  20  that  he 

■■  Owner  Lays  loss  o)  184  .1^  ^  T  t 

Jobs  to  ANG  ...  It  Says  offered  individual  agreements  that  amounted 

««rk_  j  iii-i.’«»  *°  nothing  more  than  a  ‘right’  to  be  fired  with- 

He  Prepared  Alibi  out  protest.  No  one,  guild  or  non-guild  signed  . 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild  “Newhouse  had  killed  the  Star  and  sought,  Jf 

was  accused  of  having  caused  the  in  ads,  in  editorials  and  in  news  stories,  to  ^ 

death”  of  the  60-year-old  Long  Island  blame  the  death  on  the  guild.  1  jAa-- . 

Daily  Star  and  the  loss  of  jobs  to  184  “The  guild  had  at  no  time  rejected  any 

employes  on  the  Long  Island  City  r  ,i,  -r  i.-  t  it  •  V  m-L; 

X  .  j  J  *11  The  members  of  the  Typographical  Union, 

newspaper  who^  assets  and  good  will  , he  pressmen  and  the  other  contract  union  f 
were  purchased  recently  by  S.  I.  men  had  Iteen  thrown  out  of  work  through  no 

Newhouse,  principal  owner  of  the  fault  of  their  own.  and  through  no  fault  of  V 

Long  Island  Daily  Press,  published  at  anyone  except  Newhouse. 

Jamaica,  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  New-  “During  all  of  this  period  the  guild  sought  4.. 

house  carried  in  that  latter  paper  '»*  ij'*"'’"?  «  n  fFirrOD  HTOn  TJUmc 

June  25  The  final  issue  of  the  Ster  Star.  Never  during  IJN.P.  EDITOR  AND  BRIDE 

June  25  Ihe  hnal  issue  ot  the  bta  Jh^^e  offered  to  the  gmld  an  Arthur  W.  Levy,  news  editor,  Internationel 

appeared  on  mat  day.  agreement  that  offered  genuine  protection  to  Levy  pictured  after 

In  reply  the  Nev^aper  Gmld  of  the  editorial  or  commercial  employes  of  the  Waldorf- 

New  York  declared  it  was  extremely  Star.  As*nriA  N«w  Yorl,  Pollowinn  <k.  e.r. 

regretful  that  the  Newhouse  manage-  Tnstcad,  Newhouse  was  engaged  from  Mon-  .;  -ounie  sailed  on  the  Santa  Helena 

*  *  '!■■’>■  through  Saturday  in  nothing  more  or  less  rnony/  the  couple  sailed  on  the  banta  Helena 

ment  has  declined  to  negotiate  or  cold-blooded  execution  of  a  premedi-  for  a  20-day  South  American  cruise. 

even  discuss  any  agreement  and  ^id  plan  to  kill  the  Star  while  seeking  to  make  -  — - 

it  was  still  hopeful  negotiations  it  appear  that  the  employes  and  their  organ-  vfpTj  OTlSIVf  HTfT'D'mN 
would  be  undertaken  for  an  agree-  ization,  the  guild,  were  the  killers.  11  U  d  1  lillxCi  AVbtXtlbilJ 

ment.  This  statement  was  followed  “For  Newhouse  to  blame  the  guild  for  the  A  printers’  strike  in  three  Union- 

June  30  with  a  guild  pamphlet  “in  of  the  Star  and  for  ;>«•  '“ss  of  184  Pa.,  newspaper  plants  was 

refutation  of  the  charge  of  Mr.  New-  {"ken"  by  Japan ’"in"  bTaming  China  for'’get'ting  averted  last  week  when  they  accepted 
house  that  an  impasse  creatM  by  the  j„  ,i,e  way  of  Japanese  bullets  and  bombs.  a  compromise  agreement  reducing  the 
guild  was  responsible  for  ‘killing’  the  “The  death  of  the  Star  was  caused  by  New-  wage  scale  by  approximately  5%.  Hie 
Star.’  house,  lie  had  the  jKiwer  to  keep  it  alive.”  union  first  demanded  that  the  waee 


regretful  that  the  Newhouse  manage¬ 
ment  has  declined  to  negotiate  or 
even  discuss  any  agreement”  and  said 
it  was  still  hopeful  negotiations 
would  be  undertaken  for  an  agree¬ 
ment.  This  statement  was  followed 
June  30  with  a  guild  pamphlet  “in 


Bureau  of  Advertising 
Promotion  Ad 

^  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri- 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
^  tion,  released  to  its  membership  this 
Jr  B  ^  full-page  promotion  ad  fea- 

^  ^  turing  a  newspaper  success  story  on 

Rogers  Peet,  well-known  New  York 
|HiF  retailer  of  quality  men’s  clothes. 

KPJ  -a.v.  shows  a  reproduction  of  a 

c  AC  Rogers  Peet  ad  run  in  New  York 
i-w^Tgw^*sJw^^  newspapers  confirming  their  sales 
.  gains  for  the  year,  and  also  a  letter 
r  aKTi  Bureau  of  Advertising  frcmi 

Robert  M.  Ferns,  advertising  director 
W  Rogers  Peet. 

V  ^  “Newspaper  advertising  has  played 

a  very  large  part  in  the  increased 
^  sales  which  we  are  enjoying,  even  in 

these  difficult  times,”  Mr.  Ferns’  let- 
.  ^  ter  says  in  part. 

IJN.Pa  EDITOR  AND  BRIDE  “indeed  this  business  has  been 

Arthur  W.  Levy,  news  editor,  International  built  up  on  newspaper  advertising — 
News  Photos,  end  Mrs.  Levy  pictured  in  the  daily  telling  of  our  ‘store  news’ 

their  wedding  June  16  at  the  Waldorf-  the  newspapers-mostly  in  small, 
Astor.e  New  York  Following  fhe  cere-  coupled  in  re- 

mony  the  couple  sailed  on  the  oanta  Helena  .  *4-u  1  ^  A’  } 


for  a  20-day  South  American  cruise. 

ITU  STRIKE  AVERTED 

A  printers’  strike  in  three  Union - 


cent  years  with  some  larger  display 
units  to  give  added  emphasis,  pictori- 


house  that  an  impasse  created  by  the 
guild  was  responsible  for  ‘killing’  the 
Star.” 

Newhouse  Statement 

Mr.  Newhouse’s  statement  said  in 
part: 

“A  single  hope  for  preservation  of  the  184 
jobs  was  blasted  by  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
This  hope  lay  in  the  possibility  that  I  would 
exercise  an  option  held  by  Newspaper  Enter- 


in  the  way  of  Japanese  bullets  and  bombs.  a  Compromise  agreement  reducing  the 
“The  death  of  the  Star  was  caused  by  New-  wage  Scale  by  approximately  5%.  Hie 
house.  He  had  the  jKiwer  to  keep  it  alive.”  Union  first  demanded  that  the  wage 
Ml.  *  "  1011  scale  be  increased  substantially  to 

Galina  journal  ^Oia  $1.16  and  $1.23  per  hour  for  day  and 

To  Kansas  Newsmen  Se'.TSie  HrSyt' 

Sale  of  part  of  his  majority  interest  News-Standard  countered  with  an 


^'eo^rm  the  rumor? 
^•^tesiness  is  ahead! 

mutt  O  ■ 


This  hope  lay  in  the  possibility  that  1  would  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal  was  an-  qc  ^^a  Q9  TTnrio».  flio  c/^aio 

exercise  an  option  hehl  by  Newspar^r  Enter  Wednesday  by  R.  J.  Laub-  £l  ^  W  ^ 

prises,  Inc.  I  onered  to  do  so.  The  offer  1.1  •  i_  nn.  i_  nnallv  accepted  lor  One  year,  the 

was  conditional  upon  the  willingness  of  cm-  engayer,  publisher.  J^e  purcj^sers  printers  will  receive  $1  an  hour  for 
ploy^s  to  C^^perate  with  a  new  management  are  John  P.  Harris,  ^tor  Hutchinstm  ^ 

“Except  for  those  employes  represented  by  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald;  Sidney  F.  ,  ®rrfL  e 

the  Newspaper  Guild,  the  employes,  union  and  Harris,  editor,  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Her-  ^  minimum  of  ^  hours.  The  former 
non-union,  indicated  willin^ess.  Why  did  Senator  Fred  M.  was  38  hours, 

the  Newspaper  Guild  refuse?  tt  •  a  _  x*  /  jx  ■ 

"3  m-cormick ^missing 

contrary,  it  embraced  the  following  guaran-  the  June  accounts.  Searchers  were  handicapped  tms 

tees;  1.  Complete  performance  of  all  existing  Included  in  the  Corporation  will  be 
union  contracts.  2.  No  wage  cuts.  3.  No  dis-  Laubengayer  and  Roy  Bailey  and 
charges  of  any  kind  for  three  months.  4.  Five  q  Woodward,  who  Were  aSSOCi- 

days  forty-hour  week.  5.  Two  weeks  vacation  .  ,  ,  t  u  •  xU 


C>>nfkJence! 


1  T  i_  1  nnaiiy  acceptea  lor  one  year,  uie 

engayer,  publisher,  ^e  purchasers  ^ 

are  John  P.  Harris,  editor,  Hutchinson  j  ,  j  a®t  r  --ux  i  r 

(Kan.)  News  and  Herald  Sidney  F.  day  work  and  $L07  for  nigM  work  for 
Harris,  editor.  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Her-  a  minimum  of  ^  hours.  The  former 
aid,  and  their  uncle.  Senator  Fred  M.  "Minimum  was  38  hours. 

SSJw  pu«1,„'3  M-CORMICK  KIN  MISSING 

the  June  accounts.  Searchers  were  handicapped  this 


OBJECT  LESSOI....^.w _ 


Included  in  the  corporation  will  be  week  by  low  clouds  in  their  hunt  for 
Laubengayer  and  Roy  Bailey  and  Medill  McCormick,  21,  son  of  Mrs. 
Elarl  C.  Woodward,  who  were  associ-  Ruth  Hanna  Simms,  publisher  of  the 


■  UStAU  OF  ADVE8TISINC 


ally,  to  the  style-authority  of  the 


:-fh*;rdun„7trenextt;^^^^  ated  with  Laubengayer  in  the  previ-  Rock/ord  (IlL)  Monting  Star  and  r^der^  Rogers  P;;^ 

the  event  of  discharge  after  three-month  period,  ous  ownership.  Laubengayer  Will  Register-Republxc,  rmssing  smce  June  °  believe  i 

-  -.-1.  j; — 1  I - -f  ,..._  ..,„i,.>  continue  as  publi^er,  with  Bailey  as  16  on  a  mountain  climbing  expedition 


a  cash  dismissal  bonus  of  two  weeks’  pay.  cuiiiuiue  as  puuiisiier,  wiui  oauey  as  ao  v«i  a  itiuuiiiani  ..lunumg  cAt/cu.un  ,  .  .  .  ‘  la  ’  a  Wo 

“In  return  for  these  guarantees,  offered  to  editor  and  business  manager  and  up  Sandia  Peak,  near  Albuquerque,  f  ^  r*  j  u 

employes  of  a  dying  newspaper,  the  Star  would  Woodward  as  advertising  manager.  N.  M.  oung  McCormick,  nephew  of  found  it  good  business  to  make 

""  The  Safina  Journal,  Inc.,  wifi  have  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  ^  institutional  copy, 

months  of  the  year,  asking  only  this  one  thing. _  _  _ . _ i.  .e  *.cn  -r-ii. _  _  _  _ The  baSlC  theory  of  OUT  advertising 


in  confining  our 


Hie  Safina  Journal,  Inc.,  wifi  have  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $150,-  Tribune  publisher,  was  accompanied 


Asked  "Freedom  of  Operation"  UOO,  but  onl 

“That  the  management  be  permitted  to  make  this  time 

such  changes  in  personnel,  following  a  three-  — — 
month  period,  as  would  be  incidental  to  its  new  ^  .  Mfji 

policies  or  plans  of  operation.  W.  w.  All'll 

“Was  the  Newspaper  Guild  willing  to  con-  ’THE  TrentOI 
cede  freedom  of  operation  as  a  means  of  res-  increase 

cuing  a  dying  venture?  Far  from  it!  o  +  j  j 

“The  Newspaper  Guild  said  not  one  word  baturuay  eu 
about  co-operation.  It  demanded  instead  that  be  discontin 
any  new  operator  not  only  assume  the  great  tions,  and  th 
financial  risks  involved,  but  tie  his  hands  by  Aduertiser  c 
giving  up  the  right  to  m.-ike  changes  in  per-  , 

sound  were  he  to  find  any  changes  necessary.  4U-nour,  D-G 
“The  Newspaper  GuilL  in  plain  words,  on  a  live-da 
forced  the  patient  to  die  by  threatening  the  jn  working  ( 
doctor  with  a  shotgun”  tn 


000,  but  only  $50,000  will  be  issued  by  Richard  Whitmar,  whose  body  was 
at  this  time.  found  on  the  rocks  five  days  ago. 


N  M.  oung  McCormick,  nephew  of  good  business  to  make 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  gen^oi^  i^  of  institutional  copy. 
Tribune  publisher,  was  accompanied  .  ^^®ory  of  our  advertising 

w  PioEnrd  Wbitmur  wbna..  wrna  YOU  say  wHat  you  say,  m  a  nut- 


N.  J.  AND  MASS.  DAILIES  GO  ON  S-DAY  SCHEDULES 

THE  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times  and  Trenton  State  Gazette,  morning,  will 
increase  their  price  from  2  to  3  cents  July  4  and  beginning  July  9  the 
Saturday  editions  of  the  Times  and  the  Monday  editions  of  the  Gazette  will 
be  discontinued,  it  was  announced  June  23.  Hie  Times,  issuing  three  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  Gazette,  issuing  two,  operate  with  the  Trenton  Sunday  Times- 
Advertiser  as  the  Trenton  Times  newspapers.  Hie  papers  have  been  on  a 
40-hour,  6-day  week  basis  for  a  number  of  years.  All  employes  will  now  go 
on  a  five-day,  40-hour  week  basis.  Hie  management  explained  the  changes 
in  working  days  and  the  discontinuance  of  some  editions  as  due  “to  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  to  a  five-day  week.”  Hie  Medjord  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Mercury 


Hie  guild’s  pamphlet  relates  Ae  also  is  suspending  publication  of  its  Saturday  issue,  “through  the  summer  at 
steps  taken  to  bring  about  negotia-  least,”  Todd  Barton,  general  manager,  announced  June  29.  Hie  5-day  sched- 
tions  with  Newhouse,  and  his  re-  jg  effective  July  2. 
fusal  to  discuss  a  single  point  with 

the  guild.”  It  also  contams  the  terms  ^5K  PROTECTION  FROM  RADIO  ADS 

of  an  agreement  which  It  said  N^  ANTONIO,  Texas,  June  27.— In  a  resolution  directed  to  President  Roose- 

sivn  without  benefit  of  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  Governor  James  V. 

i„-  Allred,  the  Texas  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  recenUy  asked  that  the 
SriSi  Woyls  wo“ld  hU  toreed  >»  Protected  from  tlm  “scourge  ot  radio  advertising.”  "Flagrant  viola- 


them  to  forego  collective  bargaining 
for  two  years.  Hie  guild  statement 
also  includes  “a  partial  record  of 
Newhouse’s  opposition  to  the  guild 
over  a  four-year  period.” 

"Proporod  Alibi,"  Soys  Guild 
Hie  pamphlet,  titled  “Murder  in 
Queens,  or  Who  Killed  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Star?”  said  in  part; 

“Hiis  is  a  story  of  a  killing.  Read¬ 
ers  of  detective  fiction  will  recognize 
a  familiar  plot  pattern;  —the  prepara¬ 


tions  of  the  medical  practice  act  of  the  state  are  daily  occurring  along  the 
Texas-Mexican  border  by  unfair,  imtrue  and  merciless  radio  advertising,” 
said  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  here.  While  the  board  did  not  go 
into  details,  it  obviously  had  in  mind  radio  broadcasts  from  Mexican  stations 
in  behalf  of  medical  practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

500  DAILIES  HAVE  CARRIED  OD  AND  AD  RELEASE 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  report  from  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  more  than  500  daily  newspapers  have  returned  checking 
copies  containing  the  first  release  in  the  OD  and  AD  series  distributed  June 
15.  Hie  total  number  of  papers  requesting  the  series  is  1,156  providing  a 
total  circulation  of  20,000,0(X). 


shell,  and  say  it  with  a  smile,  you  can 
build  up  a  following  who  will  look 
to  your  message  daily  and  react  fa¬ 
vorably,  provided,  of  course,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  are  on  hand  to 
back  it  up.” 

Hie  Bureau  ad  notes  that  “Rogers 
Feet’s  experience,  which  can  be  du¬ 
plicated  by  many  other  advertisers, 
is  a  timely  object  lesson  for  other  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  .  .  .  and  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  things  that  retailers  sell. 
Hiere  is  more  business  today  for  those 
who  go  after  it  with  the  right  kind  of 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Space  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ad,  which  is  signed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  for  the  name  of  the 
member  paper  using  it.  Reproduction 
proofs  and  mats  were  offered  to 
members. 

Hiis  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of 
advertisements  devoted  to  success 
stories  among  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  for  its  member  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

GIN  PROMOTION 

A  newspaper  campaign  for  Gilbey’s 
Gin  will  be  launched  by  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  in  principal  papers  in  32  cities 
early  in  July.  A  series  of  300-fine 
ads  will  be  used  in  the  larger  cities. 
Six  national  magazines  will  also  be 
used. 
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Late  News  From  Americans  No,  1  Market 

Washington,  (D,  C,) 


Here  are  some  of  the  ‘‘statistical  straws”  which  show  how  steadily  and  consistently 
the  tide  of  prosperity  flows  in  the  National  Capital. 

Washington  stands  eighth  of  all  cities  in  the  United  States  in  retail  sales  volume 
for  the  year  1937. 

Washington  is  third  in  public  and  private  construction  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1938. 

There  has  heen  appropriated  hy  Congress  $56,289,370.00  for  public  construction 
in  and  nearby  the  National  Capital. 

The  five  year  increase  in  population  in  Washington,  as  conservatively  estimated, 
rose  from  543,000  in  1933  to  627,000  in  1937 — not  counting  another  quarter  of  a 
million  residents  in  the  nearby  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  whom  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  is  the  buying  center. 

The  Federal  payroll  in  Washington  is  estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $23,- 
000,000  monthly. 

Local  private  employment  shows  an  increase  for  the  five  years  from  1933  to 
1938  of  29.3%,  with  an  increase  in  payrolls  of  52.3%. 

For  the  four  months  from  January  1  to  May  1,  1938,  there  were  200,000  more 
visitors  to  Washington  than  during  the  same  period  of  1937 — estimated  to  have  spent 
upwards  of  $2,000,000. 

According  to  Federal  Reserve  figures,  department  store  sales  in  Washington  rose 
from  97.2%  in  May,  1933,  to  129.4%  in  1938. 

Remember  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Market  is  a  $622,000,000  market,  and 
that  the  families  in  this  area  have  an  everage  spendable  income  of  $3,463;  average 
per  capita  spendable  income  of  Washington  proper  is  $976,  second  largest  in  the  United 
States. 

Business  in  Washington  is  not  only  always  good,  but  continuously  getting  better 
and  better.  And.  as  always,  THE  STAR — ^Evening  and  Sunday — reaches  these  people 
who  have  these  generous  spendable  incomes — which  means  you  need  only  ONE 
NEWSPAPER — THE  STAR — to  cover  this  market  effectively. 


N«w  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
1 10  E.  42nd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chica9o  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


American  Writer 
Starts  Furore  in 
House  of  Commons 

Story  on  British  Foreign 
Policy  Disagreement 
Provokes  London  Debates 

An  American  newspaperman’s  story 
about  British  foreign  policy  caused  a 
three-day  tempest  in  a  teapot  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  last  week, 
and  the  controversy,  which  still  may 
have  important  consequences,  has 
been  continued  with  gusto  in  the  En¬ 
glish  press.  The  author  of  the  story, 
which  also  has  a  particular  interest 
for  Americans,  was  Joseph  Driscoll, 
head  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  London  bureau. 

Driscoll’s  story,  which  appeared  in 
the  week  end  cable  news  section  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  Sunday,  May 
15,  was  syndicated  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  News  Service  and  was  widely 
printed  throughout  the  U,  S.  and 
Canada. 

Revealed  British  Secrets 

By  the  time  it  got  back  to  England 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  opposition  in  Parliament. 
The  story  not  only  gave  an  authori¬ 
tative  report  on  the  British  govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  Czechoslovakia, 
Spain,  Ethiopia  and  the  Rome-Berlin 
axis,  but  also  revealed  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  differences  between 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and 
Anthony  Eden  that  led  to  the  latter’s 
resignation  as  Foreign  Secretary  four 
months  ago. 

Although  Driscoll  did  not  reveal 
the  nature  of  the  disagreement,  he  did 
disclose  that  the  U.  S.  was  the  country 
cryptically  referred  to  by  Eden  in 
resigning  as  Foreign  Secretary,  when 
he  said  that  apart  from  his  differences 
with  Chamberlain  over  Italy  there  was 
one  other  source  of  fundamental  dis¬ 
agreement  between  them. 

According  to  Driscoll  the  British 
government  will  not  disclose  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disagreement  inasmuch  as 
Washington  is  remaining  silent  about 
the  subject  it  concerns.  However,  his 
story  said,  Chamberlain,  as  well  as 
Eden,  has  a  high  opinion  of  American 
friendship  and  co-operation,  and  “the 
difference,  it  is  implied,  was  one  of 
method  rather  than  principle.” 

"Accuracy  Net  Disputed" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story  Dris¬ 
coll  said  it  was  his  privilege  “to  shed 
what  can  truly  be  called  official  light 
on  the  real  British  attitude”  toward 
world  diplomatic  problems.  “The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  what  follows  may  not  be 
disputed,”  he  wrote,  “and  the  fact  that 


it  can  be  released  for  publication  in 
the  form  of  background  information 
is  testimonial  to  the  growing  desire 
here  for  Anglo-American  imderstand- 
ing  and  co-operation  in  world  affairs.” 

Last  week  Geoffrey  Mander,  known 
as  “the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Liberal 
party,”  asked  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  details 
about  his  disagreement  with  Eden 
concerning  the  U.  S.  Chamberlain  re¬ 
plied  that  he  could  not  elaborate  on 
the  statement  he  made  to  the  House 
in  February  at  the  time  of  Eden’s 
resignation. 

Hiutt  Parliamaut  Slighted 

The  next  day  Mander  brought  up 
the  subject  again  by  reading  excerpts 
from  Driscoll’s  dispatch,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  interesting  document 
that  set  forth  the  government’s  views 
in  “a  very  clear  way,  rather  illumin¬ 
ating  and  disturbing.”  Mr.  Mander 
argued  that  if  information  about 
fundamental  matters  was  to  be  di¬ 
vulged  at  all,  it  should  be  given  to 
Parliament  first,  and  not  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  keep  the 
House  informed  about  all  the  numer¬ 
ous  ideas  and  proposals  discvissed  at 
the  Foreign  Office  and  declared  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
the  subject. 

The  third  day,  however.  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Sinclair,  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
denounced  Chamberlain  for  his  an¬ 
swer  to  Mander  the  previous  day. 
“It  has  often  seemed  to  me,”  Sir 
Archibald  observed,  “that  one  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  weaknesses  in  han¬ 
dling  foreign  affairs  is  that  he  does 
not  seem  to  foresee  the  effect  of  his 
words  in  action.  The  main  effect  of 
his  speech  last  night  was  to  insure 
that  the  fullest  publicity  should  be 
given  my  honorable  friend’s  speech, 
and  the  attention  of  political  oteerv- 
ers  not  cmly  in  this  coimtry,  but  in 
every  country  in  the  world,  was  di¬ 
rect^  to  the  interview.” 

Chambarlain't  Lips  Saalad 

The  debate  became  heated  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  three-day  campaign  to  unseal  his 
lips,  wearily  repeated  that  he  could 
not  make  any  comment  on  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  story  without  setting  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  would  compel  him  to 
comment  on  other  newspaper  articles 
in  the  future. 

The  deputy  speaker  intervened  to 
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end  the  debate,  but  the  Liberal  leader 
ceased  only  after  denouncing  the  pol¬ 
icy  outlined  in  Driscoll’s  report  as  a 
policy  dangerous  to  freedom,  democ¬ 
racy  and  national  unity.  “If  it  has 
been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  His 
Majesty’s  government,”  he  said, 
“Parliament  and  the  country  ought  to 
be  informed.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  foreign  policy  in  the  press, 
which  also  is  anxious  to  know  more 
about  the  Chamberlain-Eden  quarrel 
and  the  real  British  attitude  toward 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  countries, 
the  London  News  Chronicle  printed 
Driscoll’s  story  in  full. 

Driscoll’s  report  of  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment’s  “realistic”  foreign  policy 
since  the  resignation  of  Eden  outlined 
the  reasons  why  Great  Britain  doesn’t 
expect  France  or  Russia  to  fight  for 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  latter  must 
accede  to  any  reasonable  German  de¬ 
mands.  i 

According  to  Driscoll  Britain  is , 
satisfied  with  the  Anglo-Italian  pact 
and  doesn’t  expect  Mussolini  to  re¬ 
tain  any  influence  in  Spain  when  the 
war  is  over  because  “Italy  will  be 
busy  digesting  and  developing  Ethi¬ 
opia  for  the  next  15  or  20  years  and 
cannot  waste  energy  on  Spain.” 

Shedding  additional  light  on  the  ' 
Eden  resignation  Driscoll  wrote: 

“Eden's  assertion  that  Italy  threatened  Brit-  j 
ain  is  explained  this  way;  It  was  not  a  threat  | 
but  a  warning:.  There  are  21  Ministers  in  the  ■ 
Cabinet  and  only  Eden  construed  it  as  a  threat,  ; 
so  the  odds  were  20  to  1  against  him.'*  i 

■ 

'MEN  AT  WORK'  SERIES  | 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  has 
been  using  its  local  news  photog-  j 
rapher  to  develop  a  “Men  at  Work”  j 
advertising  series,  which  has  been 
running  daily  for  five  consecutive 
months.  Every  day,  the  Courier- ' 
News  carries  a  picture  of  a  local  mer¬ 
chant,  specialty  dealer  or  profes-  I 
sional  man  “at  work.”  Underneath 
the  picture  is  a  brief  caption,  news 
style,  telling  what  the  man  does  and 
his  qualifications  to  serve  the  public 
in  his  field.  The  ads  occupy  6% 
inches  by  two  columns. 

SPECIALS  APPOINTED 

The  Key  West  (Fla.)  Citizen  has 
named  Inland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  and  the  Clay  Center 
(Kan.)  Dispatch  has  appointed  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc. 


FOR  SALE- 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
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Two  Ludlows  with  adequate  mats,  one  Elrod,  as  well  as 
everything  essential  to  the  printing  of  a  daily  newspaper 
that  took  pride  in  the  api>earance  of  its  product.  All  in  use 
up  to  June  25,  1938. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  HARRY  A.  CASEY 


THE  SALES  MANAGER  who  is  asked 
to  visit  Oahu,  Maui,  Kauai,  Niihau 
or  even  Kahoolawe,  to  study  sales  po¬ 
tentials,  may  be  worried  by  the 
stream-lined  vowels  but  he  will 
eventually  find  himself  in  beautiful 
Hawaii,  “the  West’s  Fifth  Major  Mar¬ 
ket.”  The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  has 
issued  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pro¬ 
motion  pieces  seen  in  years,  boimd 
in  pseudo-leather,  gorgeously  illus¬ 
trate,  presenting  the  business  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  islands  so  convin¬ 
cingly  that  even  the  most  stony¬ 
hearted  board  of  directors  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  expense  account.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Hawaii  has  greater 
buying  power  than  any  one  of  17 
states;  that  it  has  310,000  American- 
citizen-prospects  ready  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise;  and  that  the 
sales  executive  wishing  to  study  the 
market  at  first  hand  can  reach  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  18  hours  from  San  Francisco 
by  trans-Pacific  clipper. 

I  Madison.  Wis..  Analysis 

THE  Madison  Newspapers,  Madison, 
Wis.,  have  just  issued  an  analysis 
of  consumer  purchasing  habits.  The 
I  study  was  conducted  by  Associated 

I  Consultants,  covers  36  classifications, 

I  shows  the  volume  and  brands  of 

merchandise  most  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  by  15,950  Madison  families. 
3,840  questionnaires  were  distributed 

I  to  housewives  and  2,336  were  re¬ 

turned. 

Melbourne,  “Rich  City" 

I  FROM  DOWN  UNDER  comes  another 
I  richly  illustrated  booklet,  “Rich 


City,”  presenting  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
its  importance  as  a  market  and  the 
merits  of  the  Herald.  Both  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  and  Australian  booklets  have 
verve  and  originality  which  make 
them  of  special  interest  to  promotion 
managers. 

Hardware.  Notions  Era 

IN  A  REXTENT  address  by  Roy  S. 

Durstine  he  said:  “Not  so  many 
years  ago,  when  a  publisher  wanted 
to  promote  his  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper,  he  used  to  get  out  a  circular 
letter.  Or,  if  he  felt  very  daring,  he 
would  print  a  small  folder  in  as  many 
as  two  colors.  Today  we  are  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  Hardware,  No¬ 
tions,  Pet  shop  and  Groceries  era  of 
promotion.  It’s  a  poor  day  in  the  life 
of  an  agency  executive  if  he  doesn’t 
get  a  hammer,  a  horn,  a  magnet,  a 
parlor  game,  a  box  of  candy,  a  hom¬ 
ing  pigeon  or  a  package  of  cheese.” 

Takes  Own  Medicine 
IN  AN  EXCELLENTLY  designed 
mailing  piece  in  three  colors,  the 
Washington  Post  asks:  “What  more 
can  be  added  to  a  paper  with  a  staff 
of  newspaper  men  and  women  who  in 
five  years  have  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize, 
four  Ayer  awards,  four  C.I.T.  Safety 
Foundation  prizes,  a  Nieman  fellow¬ 
ship?  ...  At  a  time  when  others  are 
cutting  down,  the  Post  adds  15  new 
features  including  Walter  Lippmann, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Mark  Sullivan, 
Lewis  Gannett,  H.  T.  Webster  and  the 
news  service  and  foreign  cable  fa¬ 


cilities  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune.” 

It  is  heartening  to  see  a  newspaper 
expanding  its  reader  service  and  pro¬ 
moting  that  service  vigorously.  The 
Post  does  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
medicine  so  often  prescribed  by  news¬ 
papers  for  others.  Some  pec^le  sxis- 
pend  advertising  in  the  dull  season. 
That’s  what  makes  the  dull  season. 
Incidentally,  newspaper  publishers 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  a  number 
of  magazines,  instead  of  curtailing 
promotion  at  this  time,  realize  the 
strategic  value  of  heavy  promotional 
campaigns  now,  cashable  with  inter¬ 
est  when  the  next  business  uptiun 
arrives.  Among  the  nugazines  pro¬ 
moting  vigorously  are:  Ken,  Vogue, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  True  Story, 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  New  Yorker, 
Esauire,  Time,  Life,  Look. 

Newspapers  are  endeavoring  every 
day  to  convince  business  men  that 
regular  advertising  is  the  best  basis 
on  which  to  build  for  the  future.  If 
newspapers  are  sincere,  then  they 
themselves  should  partake  adequately 
of  the  tonic  so  enthusiastically  rec¬ 
ommended  for  others.  Newspapers 
face  the  increasing  competition  of 
other  mediums.  Naturally  this  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  rival 
mediums  have  a  better  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  promotion. 

Missing  Persons 

PEOPLE  WE  MISS:  ’The  Sweeneys, 
the  Stuyvesants,  the  Neotrists. 

GiraRes,  et  al 

THE  WASHINGTON  HERALD  AND 
’TIMES  is  promoting  a  24-hour  want 
ad  service.  One  of  the  promotion 
ads  in  the  series  pictures  two  giraffes 
and  an  ark,  the  copy  saying:  “Noah 
took  two  for  results.  For  reach  in 
the  animal  kingdom  there’s  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  the  giraffe  is  tops.  ...  For 
reach  among  the  alert,  able-to-buy 


Washington  families  the  Herald  and 
Times  Classified  Section  tops  them 
all,  giving  your  advertising  message 
day  and  night  coverage  for  one  price.” 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  giraffe  is 
a  great  necker  but  wouldn’t  two  rab¬ 
bits  produce  quicker  and  more  liberal 
results?  Even  two  beavers  woxild  be 
better  by  a  damsite.  If  other  animals 
are  to  be  recrtdted,  one  should  not 
overlook  the  leopard,  i.e,  the  dotted 
lion  on  which  the  classified  adver¬ 
tiser  puts  his  signature. 

WIGGINS  NAMED  M.  E. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jime  27 — James 
Russell  Wiggins,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  since  1933,  arrived  today 
to  take  over  the  managing  editorship, 
filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Roy  J.  Dunlap  early  in  the  month. 
The  post  of  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  paper  will  remain  temporarily 
vacant.  A  native  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Wiggins  has  been  in  newspaper  work 
since  he  left  school  to  become  owner 
of  the  Rock  County  Star,  a  weekly. 
He  joined  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  in  1930  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

$10,000  libel' VERDICT 

HARRiSBintG,  Pa.,  June  27 — A  jury 
in  the  Dauphin  County  Coxirt  here 
recently  return  a  ver(hct  of  $10,000 
in  favor  of  former  State  Senator 
George  L.  Reed,  of  Harrisburg,  in  his 
libel  suit  against  the  Patriot  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  and  Evening  News.  Douglass 
D.  Storey,  attorney  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  indicated  a  new  trial  will  be 
sought.  Mr.  Reed  had  declared  that 
news  stories  and  editorials  in  the  two 
papers  during  his  recent  term  as  sen¬ 
ator  were  damaging  to  his  political 
career  as  well  as  his  private  law 
business. 
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E  D  I 

IS  THIS  THE  TURN? 

TWO  WEEKS’  ebullience  in  Wall  Street  have 
caused  the  cautious  financial  community  to 
guess  again  whether  the  “recession”  has  reached 
bottom  and  a  recovery  move  begim.  None  of  the 
prophets,  in  so  many  specific  words,  had  predicted 
an  upturn  in  Jime;  the  most  optimisfic  declared 
that  technical  conditions  were  ripe  for  a  correc¬ 
tion — jargon  that  can  be  read  as  you  like  it.  The 
most  accurate  and  conservative  seers,  on  their 
past  records,  are  talking  of  an  appreciable  rise  of 
business  in  the  Fall— which  the  current  activity 
in  Wall  Street  may  be  anticipating. 

We  see  no  reason  for  newspapers  to  discount 
it  by  imputing  the  origin  of  the  “boom”  to  Wash¬ 
ington  insiders,  especially  when  not  a  spark  of 
evidence  is  advanced  to  support  the  theory.  The 
facts  should  be  ascertainable.  If  people  close  to 
the  government  took  advantage  of  advance  in¬ 
formation  of  the  steel  price  cut  and  the  confvised 
circumstances  attending  it,  that  should  not  be 
difficult  for  newspapers  to  find  out  and 
prove. 

The  charge  appears  dubious,  in  view  of  the  sus¬ 
tained  and  widespread  activity  in  the  market. 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  investors  and 
speculators  saw  in  the  market  levels  on  June  18 
a  good  spot  to  begin  buying.  Values  had  been 
forced  too  low,  if  there  is  any  optimism  remaining 
as  to  the  future  of  America.  TTiey  had  been  de¬ 
pressed  partly  by  the  operations  of  short  selling, 
and  the  rush  of  the  pessimists  to  cover  their  com¬ 
mitments  against  a  sharp  rise  accelerated  the  up¬ 
ward  movement. 

Wall  Street  is  both  cause  and  effect  in  our 
economy.  Not  many  people,  relatively,  are  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  market,  but  millions  who  have  never 
bought  or  sold  a  share  of  stock  are  moved  by 
market  gyrations  to  expand  or  curtail  their  own 
activities.  An  up-swinging  stock  market  should 
soon  be  reflected  in  re-opened  factories,  loaded 
freight  cars,  brighter  shelves  in  retail  stores,  and, 
important  to  our  field,  newspap»er  advertising.  If 
there  are  no  shining  landmarks  pointing  to  those 
goals,  remember  that  there  were  few  that  could  be 
read  as  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction  a  year 
ago. 

IN  REPUDIATION 

JOHN  ROOSEVELT  was  married  last  week,  and 
like  a  dutiful  son  of  his  father,  submitted 
gracefully  to  the  topical  questions  of  newspaper¬ 
men.  His  ideas  on  most  subjects  were  not  likely 
on  that  occasion  to  interest  mature  readers,  re¬ 
gardless  of  politics  or  personal  feelings  toward 
EDR,  and  one  of  the  reporters  is  said  to  have 
asked; 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  how  many  hours  do  you  expect 
to  sleep  tonight?” 

To  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  having 
replied,  “Good  God!” 

If  the  young  man  had  swung  a  stiff  right  to  his 
questioner’s  jaw,  we  should  have  had  no  objec¬ 
tion — much  as  we  disapprove  of  violence  against 
newspapermen  who  have  to  ask  unpleasant  ques¬ 
tions.  For  that  particular  question,  the  Greeks 
may  have  had  a  word,  but  in  any  case,  Anglo- 
Saxon  provides  the  appropriate  description.  It 
stinks. 

"DOES  SECRETIVENESS  PAY?" 

THAT  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Oriental  Economist,  an  English- 
language  business  paper  published  in  Tokyo.  It 
covers  an  intelUgent  discussion  of  Japanese  policy, 
with  the  conclusion  that  Japan  hasn’t  revealed  its 
plans  and  intentions  because  it  doesn’t  quite  know 
what  they  are.  The  paper  expects  a  change  when 
Chinese  developments  permit  the  merging  of  the 
Nanking  and  Peking  governments  in  an  organ 
which  will  definitely  shape  Japan’s  policy  in  Qiina. 
That,  it  believes,  will  eliminate  much  of  the  secrecy 
which  has  led  to  foreign  misimderstanding  of 
Japan. 

I’erhaps — but  most  of  the  foreigners  have  played 
the  same  game  for  so  long  that  they  understand 
both  what  Japan  is  doing  and  why  she  won’t 
talk.  There  isn’t  much  mystery. 


EbiTOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many:  but  fools  die 
for  want  of  wisdom. — Proverbs,  X;  21. 


WISE  DECISION 

WHEN  THE  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Neuj 
York  Post  decided  to  call  the  whole  thing  off,  we 
could  almost  hear  the  sigh  of  relief  that  went  up 
in  newspap»er  and  government  circles.  It  was  not 
the  sort  of  case  on  which  either  side  cared  to  make 
an  issue  of  press  freedom.  And  that  was  wise. 

It’s  about  time  for  most  of  us  to  take  inventory 
of  moral  principles  and  see  whether  we  can’t 
regain  some  of  the  idealism  that  has  been  lost 
since  war  days.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  an  officer  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  resign  during  a  pending 
case  in  which  he  had  a  primary  interest,  unless 
at  the  request  of  his  superiors.  It  would  have 
been  still  more  unthinkable  for  him  to  contem¬ 
plate  selling  any  part  of  the  “inside  story”  for 
publication  prior  to  trial.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  imthinkable  for  a  newspaper  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  the  notion  of  publishing  the  evidence  which 
underlay  an  indictment  not  yet  brought  to  trial. 
And,  come  to  think  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
vmthinkable  for  a  President  to  publish,  in  mid¬ 
term,  the  state  papers  of  his  administration,  on 
any  sort  of  commercial  basis.  Our  conscience  in 
such  matters  has  been  blunted. 

If  this  case  had  been  tried  to  a  conclusion,  it 
would  have  been  the  natural  bent  of  the  Federal 
courts  to  protect  the  government’s  case  against 
an  alleged  spy  ring.  Popular  opinion  would  have 
supported  such  a  decision,  blind  to  the  precedent 
it  would  have  created  of  an  injunction  anticipating 
publication.  The  Roosevelt  administration,  we  are 
confident,  wants  no  such  injunction  placed  on 
the  books,  and  it  would  have  been  tragic  to  have 
blimdered  backward  into  a  situation  where  its 
avoidance  would  have  been  difficult. 

The  Post  was  undoubtedly  led  to  believe  that  it 
could  have  published  an  interesting  story  without 
endangering  the  government’s  case — which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  have  been  a  problem  of 
first  magnitude.  The  denouement  was  avoided 
this  time,  but  it  will  appear  again  if  Americans, 
in  high  and  low  places,  do  not  recover  both  public 
and  private  conscience  and  not  leave  all  distinc¬ 
tion  between  right  and  wrong  to  the  courts. 

NOT  A  COMPETITOR? 

ON  ANOTHER  PAGE  of  the  issue,  we  publish  an 

analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A., 
of  the  distribution  of  the  national  advertiser’s  dol¬ 
lar  among  the  principal  media  classes  during 
1937.  It  reveals  that  newspapers  are  the  primary 
medium,  maintaining  approximately  the  same 
margin  over  magazines  that  has  held  for  many 
years.  It  reveals  also  that  the  ^are  of  both  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  is  declining  and  that  broad¬ 
casting  has  bored  to  about  the  same  depth  into 
both. 

Figxires  compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  8  years  indicate  that  radio’s  share  of 
.  the  national  advertising  dollar  has  increased  from 
about  6  to  about  14  per  cent,  while  newspapers’ 
share  dropped  from  45  to  ^.9  and  magazine’s 
from  about  39  to  35. 

Radio’s  part  of  the  appropriations  is  not  likely 
to  increase  markedly  over  present  levels,  but  radio 
may  continue  to  attract  new  clients  from  printed 
media,  replacing  the  continuous  parade  of  firms 
which  have  tried  the  air  and  foimd  it  not  up  to 
expectations. 

In  the  face  of  the  figures,  it  is  fatuous  to  regard 
radio  as  not  a  competitor  for  national  advertising; 
it  is  still  more  fatuous  for  newspapers  to  donate 
their  white  space  and  the  services  of  their  com¬ 
mentators  for  the  promotion  of  a  medium  which 
has  skimmed  the  cream  from  their  bottle. 


I  A  L 

LABOR,  QUO  VADIS?  | 

TWO  STORIES  of  the  past  fortnight  point  bright  L 
rays  on  the  consequences  of  ruthless  pursuit  of 
distant  objectives  by  organized  labor. 

In  Pittsburgh,  two  newspapers  were  shut  down 
for  a  week  by  a  strike  of  business  office  employes 
for  the  closed  shop.  There  was  no  other  issue,  as 
satisfactory  agreement  had  been  reached  con¬ 
cerning  wages  and  working  conditions.  Other 
employes,  union  and  non-union,  lost  a  week’s  pay  I 
for  a  strike  upon  which  they  were  not  consulted, 
and  the  question  of  whether  the  publisher  is 
obliged  to  pay  them  is  now  awaiting  arbitration. 

In  Long  Island  City,  a  district  of  Greater  New 
York,  a  neighborhood  paper  62  years  old  was 
suspended  when  its  owners  decided  they  could 
not  meet  demands  for  increased  wages  and  sold 
it  to  another  publisher  who  proposed  to  continue 
it  provided  he  was  granted  a  two-year  holiday 
from  union  demands. 

Here,  nearly  200,  including  20  editorial  employes, 
are  on  the  street.  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  was  the  strongest  force  in  demanding  higher 
wages,  and  its  demands  were  instrumental  in  in¬ 
ducing  the  owners  to  get  out  from  under  the 
burden.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Guild  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  Long 
Island  City  Star,  except  that  it  refused  to  temper 
its  demands  to  the  paper’s  ability  to  meet  them. 

It  could  not  have  been  expected  to  concede  to 
the  new  owner  that  it  would  go  out  of  existence.  ! 

Labor’s  net  gains  from  these  incidents  are  zero. 

It  did  not  get  the  closed  shop  in  Pittsburgh.  It 
did  not  get  anything  except  two  weeks’  dismissal 
notice  in  Long  Island  City.  It  cost  unorganized 
workers  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  Long  Island 
City,  it  destroyed  opportunities  for  employment 
that  were,  at  any  rate,  in  no  immediate  danger. 
'Those  are  black  eyes  and  they  are  traceable  to 
leadership  that  neither  knows  nor  cares  about 
employer  problems. 

We  have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  organized 
labor  as  a  principle,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  as  an 
element  of  our  economic  structure.  It  has  been, 
and  is,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  routine 
and  mechanical  workers  against  undue  under¬ 
valuation  of  their  services.  But  it  defeats  its  own 
objects  and  it  damages  all  other  elements  when 
its  demands  and  its  rules  are  so  oppressive  as  to 
inhibit  the  use  of  capital.  We  can  name  several 
cities  where  new  newspapers  might  be  started, 
regardless  of  strong  competition,  if  the  entre¬ 
preneurs  were  assured  of  a  payroll  breathing  spell 
— thereby  making  employment  for  thousands  of 
skilled  people  now  idle.  And  everyone  in  this 
business  for  more  than  five  years  can  tick  off  a 
dozen  sho{>s  which  closed  because  they  could 
not  make  income  meet  union  payroll  require¬ 
ments. 

Maybe  organized  labor  wants  that.  Maybe  it 
sticks  to  the  belief  that  an  enterprise  which  can’t 
pay  its  scales  doesn’t  deserve  to  stay  in  business. 
That’s  a  harsh  rule,  and  if  it  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  past  century,  there  would  be  mighty 
few  newspapers  or  any  other  manufacturing  in 
America  today. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  ruthless  employers — but, 
at  their  worst,  they  provide  a  sort  of  livelihood. 
Ruthless  unionism,  at  is  worst,  destroys  not  only 
its  enemy,  capital,  but  destroys  the  thing  that 
capital  should  create — the  chance  for  men  to  use 
their  brains  and  skill  to  support  life.  The  middle 
road  was  long  traveled  in  newspaper  circles,  but 
a  good  many  seem  to  have  lost  it  today. 

ADVISORY 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  labor  attitude  must  be  in 
terms  of  the  achievable  ...  we  cannot  ask  from 
industry  more  than  it  can  soundly  afford  to  give. 
...  A  strike  victory  or  a  defeat,  as  such,  settles 
nothing  fundamentally.  An  employer  may  win  a 
strike  and  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  it  was  so 
costly  that  he  has  lost  his  business.  A  union  may 
win  a  strike  and  find  that  it  has  lost  both  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  imion.  We  carmot  defeat  an  indus¬ 
try;  when  we  do  we  defeat  ourselves.  .  .  .  Labor 
must  be  industry-conscious. — Sidney  Hillman, 
CIO  Vice-President,  quoted  in  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  July,  1938. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Frank  S.  Hoag,  Sr. 


prank  S.  HOAG,  SR.,  publisher, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal  and 
Chieftain  was  elected  chairman  of 
newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  of  Rotary 
International  at 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention 
held  last  week. 
Morris  Renter, 
assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  San 
Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  was 
chosen  vice- 
chairman  with 
Maynard  R.  Ash¬ 
worth,  publisher, 
Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer,  secretary.  TTiis 
year’s  sessions  were  held  tmder  the 
chairmanship  of  Hart  Seely,  Waverly 
(N.  Y.)  Sun  and  president  of  New 
York  State  Press  Association,  with 
Mr.  Renter  as  host  at  a  section  meet¬ 
ing  of  100  publishers.  Ideals  of  Ro¬ 
tary  as  applied  to  newspapers  were 
discussed. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Times 
publisher,  G.  A.  Borgese,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Milan  (Italy)  Corriere  della 
Sera,  and  Prof.  T.  V.  Smith  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  will  discuss  the 
question:  “Can  America’s  Press  Be 
Free?”  on  the  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table  broadcast  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  July  3,  over  NBC’s  red  net¬ 
work. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  has  been  elected  to  a  three- 
year  term  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association. 
He  also  is  a  newly-elected  trustee  of 
Berea  College,  in  Kentucky,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  father,  the  late  Ambassador 
Robert  W.  Bingham. 

M.  L.  Annenberg,  publisher,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  has  return^  from 
a  month’s  vacation  trip  at  his  ranch 
in  Wyoming. 

Charles  Hodel,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Ra¬ 
leigh  Register  and  Post,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  the  S.S.  Columbus,  June 
30.  With  Mrs.  Hodel  and  their  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  he  plans  a  motor 
trip  through  the  Continent  and  En¬ 
gland,  returning  to  the  U.  S.  Oct.  3. 

Bertram  F.  Crosfield,  joint  manag¬ 
ing  director,  London  News-Chronicle 
and  the  Star,  will  sail  for  England 
July  6.  During  his  American  visit,  he 
attended  the  wedding  of  his  son,  John 
Fothergill  Crosfield,  to  Miss  Geraldine 
Fitz-Gerald,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  last 
week. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  spoke 
June  18  at  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet 
in  memory  of  the  late  General  James 
A.  Beaver,  EOth  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  at  Millerstown,  his  birth¬ 
place. 

Gordon  Gray,  president,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
is  unopposed  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  State  Senate  from  his 
county. 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  publisher.  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  Telegram, 
chairman  of  advertising  committee  of 
North  Carolina  board  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development,  addressed  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  North 
Carolina  Merchants’  Association  at 
Blowing  Rock  on  “Retailer  Co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  North  Carolina  Adver¬ 
tising  Program.” 

Ben  E.  Adams,  publisher,  Columbia 
(S.  C.  )  Free  Press  and  candidate  for 
Rovemor  of  South  (Carolina,  paid  his 
entrance  fee  with  silver  coins  rang¬ 


ing  from  nickels  to  silver  dollars,  sent 
in  by  friends  and  supporters  in  every 
coimty  in  the  state. 

Henry  Morley,  for  35  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Hucknall  (England)  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  chairman-elect  of  l^venth 
District  of  Rotary  International, 
British  Isles,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  ladies’  night  dinner  meeting 
of  Mansfield,  Mass.,  Rotary  Club 
July  7. 

R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher,  Lan¬ 
caster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  recent  successful  community 
stock  subscription  campaign  for  a 
new  $270,000  hotel. 

Robert  E.  Segal,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chillicothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazette, 
has  b»een  elected  first  vice-president 
of  Ohio  State  University  Association, 
national  alumni  body. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor,  and  his 
brother  Thomas  L.  Kemey,  general 
manager,  Trenton  Times  newspapers, 
left  June  24  for  Maine  to  visit  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  mill  at 
Millenocket  and  also  to  do  some  fish¬ 
ing.  They  were  scheduled  to  return 
July  1. 

John  B.  Howse,  publisher,  Marianna 
(Ark.)  Courier-Index,  was  recently 
elected  commander  of  Julius  Benham 
post,  American  Legion. 

Ben  L.  Griffin  is  again  editor  of 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Jeffersonian  Tri¬ 
bune,  which  appeared  June  25.  The 
newspaper  was  suspended  in  1928. 


FOLKS  WORTH  *  * 
KNOWING _ 

J.  CHARLES  BAXTER  is  the  only 
financial  editor  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  has  even  had.  He  joined  the 
Citizen  staff  in. 


Readers  ’  phoned 
— wrote 

— made  long  dis- 
tance  calls 
— hailed  delivery 
truck  drivers 


Gilberf  T.  Hodge 


In  The  Business  Office 

GILBERT  T.  HODGES  of  New  York 
Sun  executive  board,  has  returned 
from  a  trout  fishing  trip  at  the 
Seigniory  Club, 
Montebello,  P. 
Q.  His  catch 
included  rain¬ 
bow  trout 
weighing  6 
pounds,  brown 
trout  weighing  3 
pounds,  and 
sfjeckled  trout 
from  1  to  l*/2 
pounds. 

W.  F  Johns, 
St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pion¬ 
eer  Press  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  is  recovering  from  a 
back  injury  suffered  recently  while 
hi  New  York  City.  Mr.  Johns  left 
the  Passavant  Hospital,  Chicago,  this 
week  to  return  to  his  home  in  St. 
Paul. 

Frank  Westcott,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  advertising  manager,  and 
Mrs.  Westcott  are  on  a  motor  trip 
through  Canada  and  eastern  New 
York. 

Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  advertis- 
inging  director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  Spartanburg  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  “Enrell  and 
Vote”  drive  committee,  in  connection 
with  the  county  and  state  elections. 

Alfred  H.  Stone,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  honored  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  125  members  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  on  his  31st  anniversary  as 
an  employe  of  that  newspaper.  Mr. 
Stone  was  presented  a  suit  case  cind 
an  illuminated  piarchment  scroU 
signed  by  200  co-workers.  Banquet 
speakers  were  B.  A.  Forsterer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  assistant  publisher. 

Harold  L.  Goldman,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  New  York  Sun, 
and  Mrs.  Goldman  sailed  July  2  from 
New  York  on  the  SS.  Nieuw  Amster¬ 
dam.  They  will  motor  through  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium  and  France  and  spend 
some  time  in  Paris  before  returning 
to  New  York. 


J.  Charles  Baxter 

that  field,  he  says,  was  fostered  by  the 
bookeeping  £ind  banking  course  he 
studied  while  at  business  college. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  York  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.;  Scioto 
Consistory,  Scottish  Rite,  and  Aladdin 
Temple  Shrine. 

Robert  Pearson,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  St.  Thomas  (Ont.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star  display  advertising  staff. 

Jimmy  White,  of  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star  local  display  staff  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Earl  R.  Chapman,  general  manager, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  president 
of  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn,  and  JS 
Gray,  president,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  annual  three-day  outing  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association,  held  this 
week  at  Mullet  Lake,  near  Tobinabee, 
Mich. 

Rudolph  E.  Lent,  Jr.,  son  of  Ru¬ 
dolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager  of 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal 
and  Mrs.  Lent,  has  been  awarded  an 
International  School  Boy  Fellowship 
to  Leys,  (Cambridge,  England.  Mr. 
Lent,  who  was  graduated  from  Hill 
School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  in  June,  sails 
Sept.  14. 

Harry  E.  Northam,  former  business 
manager,  and  Lorgan  W.  Linard, 
former  advertising  manager  of  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind.)  News  prior  to  its 
merger  with  the  Michigan  City  Dis¬ 
patch  as  the  News-Dispatch  are  now 
publishing  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Press,  a  weekly,  which  appeared  June 
24.  Other  staff  members,  all  formerly 
with  the  News,  are:  Phil  M.  Dabbert, 


July,  1906,  as 
office  boy  and 
leg  mcin  for  the 
market  page. 

For  10  years 
Mr.  Baxter  cov¬ 
ered  courthouse, 

SX  —asked  newsboys 

beats,  and  as  thy 
demand  for 
more  market 
news  grew,  he 
took  care  of  it. 

His  interest 


— questioned  cir¬ 
culation  branch 
managers 


— all  because 

Li’L  Abner 

was  missing 
one  day! 


business  office;  Louis  J.  Carow,  Jr., 
associate  editor,  and  Goldie  Hermance, 
women’s  editor. 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal, 
and  district  deputy.  South  Carolina 
Masonic  lodge,  was  honored  at  a  com¬ 
plimentary  supper  during  the  16th 
state  district  meeting  in  Spartanburg 
recently. 


Through  a  mishap,  A1  Capp's 
advertising  manager;  Jean  Flanigan,  I  comic  strip  failed  to  appear  last 

Friday  in  The  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

What  happened  before  LFL 
ABNER  showed  up  again  next 
day  is  bulletined  above. 

The  facts  are  from  The  Journal's 
own  news  story. 

They  add  to  the  proofs  of  Ll'L 
.4BNER’S  strength — mark  it  as  a 
feature  readers  can't  do  without 
— and  won’t  do  without — a  single 
day. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CLARK  H.  GALLOWAY,  managing 
editor  of  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil,  resigned,  effective  July  15  to 
join  the  AP  at  Washington,  D.C.  Gal¬ 
loway’s  initial  assignment  will  be  the 
Washington  bureau’s  regional  ser¬ 
vice.  He  has  been  with  the  Nonpareil 
for  12  years. 

James  Y.  Nichol,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star,  has  resigned.  John  H. 
Marshall,  assistant  managing  editor, 
is  filling  in  temporarily. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Walter  R.  Bottcher,  head  of  the 
Boise,  Idaho,  AP  bureau,  has  been 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the 
military  intelligence  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Reserve  Corps. 

Coimt  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales, 
New  York  correspondent  of  Paris- 
Soir,  and  Countess  de  Sales  arrived  in 
New  York  June  27  from  Havre. 

A.  J.  Gray,  of  Boston  Post,  won  the 
Newspapermen’s  Golf  Association 
tournament  at  Blue  Hill,  near  Boston, 
last  week  with  a  99-81  for  Class  A 
honors,  with  Alex  Bowman,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  nmner-up.  J.  C. 
Beale,  Boston  Herald,  won  Class  B 
honors  with  113-93,  while  Frank  Dolle 
of  the  Post  was  second  with  106-97. 

Ray  Weimer,  former  news  editor, 
Akron  Beacon-Journal,  has  joined 
the  Buffalo  Times  copy  desk. 

Claude  E.  Witze,  of  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  copy  desk  and  Mrs. 
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Witze,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  Chris- 
.  topher  IJaul  Witze,  bom  June  26. 

Elarl  Wilson,  New  York  Post  repor¬ 
ter,  defied  arrest  this  week  by  wear¬ 
ing  galluses  <Mi  the  Long  Bea^,  L.  I., 
boardwalk  after  the  mayor  had 
banned  suspenders  as  “ungentle- 
manly.”  He  wrote  his  experiences  in 
a  by-line  story  June  27. 

Earl  Mazo,  formerly  with  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  AP  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  London,  is  now  editor  of 
Clemson  (S.  C.)  Commentator,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  w'hich  made  its  appearance 
June  6. 

I.  George  Quint,  former  city  editor, 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Citizen  and 
author  of  books  and  coliunns  on  gar¬ 
dening  is  now  conducting  a  florist 
shop,  with  Woodrow  H.  Blumenthal 
in  Flushing,  L.  I. 

John  M.  Keys,  formerly  city  editor 
of  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News,  has 
joined  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
editorial  staff. 

Charles  Shelton,  former  reporter, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  now  a  travel¬ 
ing  photographer  and  writer,  recently 
was  on  a  six-week  expedition  in  Cen¬ 
tral  American  waters.  While  away, 
he  received  a  check  for  $400  from  a 
national  travel  magazine,  but  didn’t 
know  of  his  good  fortune  till  he  re¬ 
turned  home. 

Ellis  (Joe)  Cannon  has  resigned  as 
telegraph  editor  of  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun.  Jack  Ellwanger  succeeds  him. 

Russell  Burwell  was  transferred 
last  week  from  the  Toledo  AP  office 
to  the  Atlanta  bureau.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Asa  Wirt,  formerly  of  the 
Cleveland  AP  bureau. 

Percy  Montgomery,  formerly  of 
New  York  Times,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  News  -  Letter 
Wasp,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  Bancroft  Wells,  staff  writer,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  is  author  of 
a  current  series  on  the  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  oil  boom. 


Humphrey  Owen,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News, 
to  Dorothy  Jeffrey  in  Lynn,  June  26. 


Special  Editions 


NEW  YORK  TIMES,  June  12,  Travel- 

Recreation  Section,  30  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Post.,  June  19, 
Maine  Means  Business  section,  8 
pages. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal-Every 
Evening,  June  27,  Swedish  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Edition,  marking  landing  of 
Swedi^  settlers  300  years  ago,  64 
pages. 

Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  June  23, 
Streamline  Edition,  14  pages  devoted 
to  promotion  of  Streamline  food  stores 
in  Pittsburgh  district. 

Los  Angeles  Examiner,  June  24, 
Vacation  Section,  10  pages. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  June  24,  Vaca¬ 
tion  Number,  12  pages. 

Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch,  Jime  25,  Real  Estate  Section, 
8  pages. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
June  24,  Vacation  Supplement,  16 
tabloid  pages. 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Register, 
June  19,  Beckley  Centennial  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition,  80  pages,  5  sections, 
color  used. 

Blackwell  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal, 
June  12,  Fifth  Anniversary  and  An¬ 
nual  Harvest  Edition,  52  pages,  6 
sections. 

Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Morning  Press, 
June  25,  Third  Annual  Scenic  and 
Mail-it-Away  Edition,  60  pages,  4 
sections. 

L’ Independent,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Jvme  24,  Souvenir  Number  marking 
Feast  of  St.  Jean-Baptiste,  32  pages, 
4  sections. 

St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record,  June 
23,  Marine  Studios  opening  Edition, 
42  pages,  3  sections. 


other  media  “have  the  edge”  on  their 
competitors.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  one  conclusion  from  the 
charts  presented  by  Mr.  Patterson. 
In  fact  any  attempt  to  absorb  the 
chart  information  presented  at  one  sit¬ 
ting  is  likely  to  give  one  a  serious  case 
of  factual  indigestion,  as  was  the  case 
with  this  writer  one  day  last  week. 
A  total  of  102  double  charts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  siuwey. 

While  the  study  does  not  present  a 
national  picture,  Mr.  Patterson  pointed 
out  that  it  does  give  “a  nationwide 
picture  with  all  sections  represented." 
In  no  case,  however,  does  it  endeavor 
to  show  total  dollar  volume  of  stores 
or  state  or  regional  acceptance  of 
brands  or  buying  habits. 

Among  other  things,  the  information 
obtained  showed  that  discourteous 
clerks  are  the  greatest  source  of  cus¬ 
tomer  dissatisfaction  and  that  grocery 
and  drug  stores  have  an  influence  on 
brand  substitutions. 

Answers  Carefnlly  Checked 

Mr.  Patterson  emphasized  that  all 
answers  were  carefully  checked  and 
cross  checked  under  control  systems 
that  autonuttically  show  up  any  pos¬ 
sible  error  in  machine  operation.  The 
study,  he  added,  is  intended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  procedure  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors  and  retailers. 

H.  W.  Hailey,  director  of  Scripps- 
Howard  business  promotion  and  re¬ 
search,  and  Russell  L.  Simmems, 
manager.  Home  Inventory  Bureau, 
Cleveland,  assisted  Mr.  Patterson,  who 
is  dealing  with  the  presentation  of  the 
findings.  Mr.  Hailey  was  in  charge 
of  the  entire  operation,  including 
preparation  and  taking  of  the  survey 
and  its  tabulation  and  production. 
More  than  18  months  were  spent  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  various  steps  of  the  study. 


Wedding  Bells 
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RICHARD  H.  AMBERG,  publisher. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  to  Miss 
Janet  Katharine  Law  of  Brooklyn, 
June  18  in  Brooklyn. 

Jack  S.  McDowell,  co-publisher 
and  managing  editor,  Turlock  (Cal.) 
Daily  Journal,  to  Miss  Jeanette  Ofelth, 
at  San  Francisco,  Jime  18. 

Kenneth  Allen,  co-publisher,  Hailey 
(Idaho)  Times,  to  Miss  Joyce  Thomp¬ 
son,  Pocatello  school  teacher,  June  2 
in  Twin  Falls. 

Thomas  L  Baird,  state  editor,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Jayne 
Watt,  of  that  city,  June  8. 

Roland  G.  Kley,  of  Sheboygan  ( Wis.) 
Daily  Press  reportorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Adeline  Hilmes,  at  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
June  23. 

Elwyn  C.  Price,  of  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times  editorial  staff,  to  Miss 
Marion  G.  Buergin,  at  Madison,  Wis., 
June  26. 

Havens  Keuling  Wilbur,  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  editorial  staff, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Peat  Fink,  at  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  June  25. 

Miss  Florence  Naomi  Schuck,  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle,  to  John  J.  Con- 
solati,  June  23  in  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
WUliamstown,  Mass. 

Clarence  Bricker,  of  Harrisburg 
Evening  News  composing  room  staff, 
to  Miss  Violet  Shetron,  of  Carlisle, 
June  25. 

Thomas  Rust  Alderson,  classified 
salesman  of  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  agents  for  Nashville  Banner 
and  Nashville  Tennessean,  to  Miss 
Mary  Carter  Bell  of  Nashville,  June 
18. 


Scripps-Howord 
Bu’ying  Survey 

continued  from  page  5 


scope  of  the  study  is  urban,  in  some 
cases  taking  in  contiguous  suburban 
communities  which  have  neighborhood 
shopping  centers. 

“Each  city  presents  its  own  picture 
in  its  own  way,”  he  commented.  Sat¬ 
urday,  for  instance,  is  the  heavy  food 
marketing  day  universally  but  the 
study  shows  some  variations  in  the 
shopping  day  in  downtown  store  areas, 
he  pointed  out.  Friday  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  day  in  Washington,  where  the 
department  stores  are  closed  Satur¬ 
days  part  of  the  year  and  also  because 
the  stores  feature  it  as  a  “bargain 
day.”  Wednesday  looms  large  in 
Akron  as  a  downtown  shopping  day, 
the  survey  disclosed. 

Conunenting  on  the  study  in  its  en¬ 
tirety,  Mr.  Patterson  said  “there  is  no 
way  you  can  draw  conclusions  for 
other  cities  or  nationally”  from  the 
charts  arranged  from  the  sampling  of 
various  products.  Brands  which  have 
a  high  acceptance  in  some  cities  have 
a  comparatively  low  sale  in  other 
centers  studied. 

Advertising  Bnt  On*  Factor 

“Advertising  is  just  one  of  the  many 
important  factors  contributing  to  the 
successful  merchandising  and  selling 
of  a  product,”  he  commented.  How¬ 
ever,  the  results  show  overwhelmingly 
the  acceptance  of  advertised  products 
as  against  unadvertised  items. 

In  many  instances  products  using 
newspapers  heavily  are  in  favor;  in 
others  those  using  radio  and  news¬ 
papers,  or  a  combination  of  radio  and 


Mor*  Effectiv*  Advortititog  Sought 

The  long  range  policy  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  survey,  Mr.  Hailey 
asserted,  is  to  “help  bring  about  more 
effective  advertising.” 

“We  get  our  share  of  the  advertising 
in  the  various  cities,”  he  said,  “and 
if  the  advertisers  continue  to  make  a 
profit  they  continue  to  be  advertisers, 
otherwise  they  contribute  to  the  ad- 
v'ertising  mortality  rate  of  their  city.” 

The  first  edition  of  Market  Records 
is  limited  at  present  to  1,000  sets  con¬ 
taining  complete  information  on  all 
national  products  studied.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  three  separate  volumes  have  been 
prepared  for  use  locally  in  each  of  the 
16  cities.  Altogether  8,000  of  these  48 
local  studies  are  being  published. 
They  cover  each  city’s  retail  traffic 
flow  study,  national  products  survey 
and  a  composite  edition  combines  the 
facts  of  the  other  two  local  volumes 
for  reference  by  librarians  and  others. 
It  is  probable  the  survey  will  be  re¬ 
newed  at  intervals,  he  said. 

Members  and  representatives  of  14 
organizations  variously  assisted  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  final  report  form  as  to  its 
content,  wording  and  planing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  tabulation.  These  in¬ 
cluded; 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  Retail 
Research  Assn.,  National  Retail  Furniture 
.'Nssn.,  National  Associ.ation  of  Chain  Dnif 
.Stores,  Inc.,  National  W'holesale  Grocers  Assn., 
Association  of  National  .\dvertisers.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA;  Research  Division,  Allied 
Stores  Corp. ;  National  Wholesale  Druggi*! 
Assn.,  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  American  Marketing  Association, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.  In  addition 
to  the  help  from  members  of  these  organiia- 
tions,  hundreds  of  retail  merchants  and  whole 
sale  distributors  in  the  cities  studied  aided  in 
the  building  of  code  lists  on  brands  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  important  retail  outlets  fo< 
that  merchandise. 
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SiHOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

^  Each  weak  an  advartiiing  classification  will  ba  analyxad  in 

thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  cantars 
^  on  a  ratail  outlat,  thasa  studias  should  bo  of  aqual  intarost 

le  case  fo  national  as  wall  as  local  advortisars. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  72.  “How  Often  Should  a  Retailer  Advertise?" 

during  the  past  few  months,  several  Stated  another  way — he  may  be  pay- 
local  advertising  nvanagers  and  two  ing  20c  a  line  for  his  advertising  while 
publishers  have  discussed  with  us  the  department  store  is  buying  it  for 
their  local  rate  cards,  and  in  each  in  12c,  13c,  or  14c  a  line, 
each  instance  most  of  the  discussion 
was  devoted  to  a  question  that  has  One  Solution 

never  Wn  wmpl^ly  answered;  jxizENS  OF  TESTS  run  for  small 
namely,  how  often  should  an  adver-  advertisers  lead  to  the  conclusion 


nm  his  ads  m  a  newspaper,  and 

i  he  becomes  a  frequent  and  co^  outsmart  the  big 
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tmuous  user  of  space^ould  he  be  3dvertiser  even  though  his  rate  is  out 
pven  ^y  concession  because  of  fre- 

qumcy.  „  c  .  uses  is  nothing  more  than  the  tech- 

prac  ica  y  any  rs  -  nique  or  formula  used  by  retail  adver- 


y_^  s  folio  of  any  ^ily  nei^pa^r  m  ag^namely,  get 

^  1 J  fil  ^  the  paper  seven  days  a  week  if  pos- 

quesUon.  Go  ^ugh  these  old  files  ^jw^on’t  worry  about  the  size  of 
and  you  find  that  many  advertisers  ad-worry  about  the  copy  and  the 
ran  ^e  same  copy  six  days  a  week,  merchandise  that  is  offered, 
and  m  some  cas^.  year  in  and  year  ^ 

70%  of  all  the  news  items  in  the 


felt  that  if  they  opened  their  stores. 


^  „  lx.  average  daily  are  less  than  100  lines  in 

Aey  should  teU  people  they  were  m  ^  Thousands  of  news  items  ap- 
bu^ess  and  should  run  some  of  ^ 

card  or  announcement  or  a  list  of  more  than  30  to  50  lines  single  column. 

J  •  J  J  Into  this  space  the  reporter  crams  a 

^advertising  pi^res^  and  ^  complete  story.  The  copy  desk  sup - 
outeide  Ulent  w^  brought  into  the  ^  J  ^le  headline  and  the  story  is 

larger  stor^  particiJarly  department  ^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lh- 

s^,  we  find  ^t  these  larger  users 
of  space  ^uest^  very  low  rates  on 

a  bulk  basis  -^ey  argu^  that  a  technique  if  he  is  to  win  an  audi- 

’  ence  and  later  have  part  of  this  audi- 

-a  10,0M-hne  ^ntract  was  worth  ence  come  to  his  store  and  say.  “Let’s 


-nu  snouiu  lui.  ui  ^  OCCUpy 

card  or  announcement  or  a  list  of  more  than  30  to  50  lines  single  column. 


more,  and  a  100,000-line  to  a  million-  ^  item-how  much  is  it?" 
line  contract  was  worth  even  more. 

The  net  result  of  this  continuous  „  —  i  j  w  j  n  o 

pressure  for  the  past  30  years  has,  in  How  Often  Should  Ads  Appear? 
,  most  cities  and  in  most  daily  newspa-  EXHAUSTIVE  TESTS  and  studies 
pers.  forced  the  publisher  to  a  rate  rnade  by  various  schools  of  journal - 
structure  that  in  many  cases  is  un-  ism  and  the  reports  of  department 
sound,  shows  the  publisher  no  profit,  stores,  prove  that  an  ad  run  Monday 
and  continuously  penalizes  the  smaller  evening  is  practically  dead  Wednes- 
advertiser.  day  noon.  An  ad  run  Monday  morn- 


he  can  increase  his  space  to  two  inches 
daily,  then  three,  four,  five — until  he 
is  up  to  100  to  150  lines  daily. 

Should  Schedules  Be  Split? 

THERE  ARE  MANY  who  believe  that 
an  advertiser  should  use  every  paper 
in  his  community.  If  he  has  six  inches 
of  advertising  in  one  paper — one  inch 
daily — ^he  will  get  a  certain  reaction. 
One  school  maintains  that  if  he  were 
to  divide  this  schedule,  three  ads  in 
one  paper,  three  in  another,  he  would 
multiply  his  results.  Up  to  date,  no 
facts  or  statistics  are  available  to 
prove  this  contention.  A  relatively 
small  proportion  of  a  total  circulation 
of  50,000  or  500,000  ever  see  any  one' 
individual  ad  in  a  given  issue.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  daily  miss  a  full-page 
ad  so  that  size  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  the  question.  Frequency 
is  the  answer.  An  ad  nm  three 
times  a  week  in  any  paper  for  a  period 
of  12  months  will  eventually  be  seen 
by  every  reader  of  the  paper,  provided 
the  headlines  have  news  value  and  the 
merchandise  that  is  offered  is  seasonal 
and  priced  right. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  advertising 
agencies  so  often  report,  “The  cam¬ 
paign  was  a  flop,”  is  because  they  in¬ 
sist  on  running  a  10  or  12-week  sched¬ 
ule,  one  ad  a  week,  believing  that 
dominance,  beautiful  artwork,  big 
type,  or  some  other  factor  is  going  to 
win  an  audience  quickly. 

Practically  every  newspaper  in  the 
U.  S.  was  built  on  a  simple  formula 
and  this  simply  is  getting  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  names  in  the  paper  as  often 
as  they  can  afford  it.  Many  advertis¬ 
ers  are  coming  back  to  this  formula. 
Those  that  do  will  ultimately  reap 
rewards  beyond  anything  they  have 
ever  experienced.  Evidence  is  at 
hand  to  prove  that  it  is  far  better  for 
a  retailer  to  r\m  five  three-inch  ads 


with  over  a  million  population  sup¬ 
ported  nine  independent  furniture 


^res.  ^o  of  these  stor^  carried  as  j^one  number,  and  if  he  maintains 
fine  a  hne  of  merchandise  as  one  schedule  three  times  a  week,  he 

wild  buy  in  any  city  in  the  ^unt^-  have  new  customers  come  to  his 

Jree  of  the  stores  catered  to  the  mid-  this  small  schedule 

1*  class  group  the  other  four  stores  to  be  productive,  he  can  in- 

were  typical  Bor^ -a  dollar  down  number  of  insertions  to 


ssn.,  KeUil 
I  Furniture  , 
Chain  I)ru|  j 
rocers  Assn., 

5,  Bureau  of 
.ision.  Allied  j 
le  Druggist  j 

.\dvertisint  f 

Association,  j 
imestic  Coin- 
5US,  Interna-  j 

In  addition  I 

:se  organiia-  j 
s  and  whol^  j 
lied  aided  in  j 
inds  of  met-  I 
I  outlets  fof  j 


five  times  a  week,  than  to  nm  one 
15-inch  ad  once  a  week.  Advertising 
managers  who  seek  to  build  up  “sick” 
classifications  will  find  it  much  easier 
to  start  new  advertisers  and  rebuild 
old  advertisers  by  running  at  least 
three  ads  a  week  continuously — and 
by  continuously  we  mean  52  weeks  a 
year. 

■ 

10,900  Ad  Lines  in 
"Gay  90's"  Section 

With  advertisements  dressed  with 
cuts  portraying  the  early  90’s,  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune  on 
June  10  issued  a  six-page  “Gay  Nine¬ 
ties”  section  marking  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  city’s  history,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  street  cars  June  11  in  favor  of 
busses. 

The  section,  produced  in  a  week’s 
time  and  handl^  by  the  regular  staff, 
carried  8,100  lines  of  local  display 
and  2,800  lines  of  classified  advertis- 
iiig.  Old  time  cuts  used  in  a  former 
feature  of  Ihe  daily,  “Do  You  Remem¬ 
ber,”  were  tied  in  with  local  ads  and 
carried  in  a  double  truck  imder  the 
heading  “Roll  of  Honor  of  Tacoma’s 
Business  Life;  These  Firms  Were 
Founded  in  Tacoma  by  Their  Present 
Owners  or  Their  Families  between 
1882  and  1900.” 

This  feature  proved  so  popular,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  J.  Lynch,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  roll  of  honor  throughout 
the  six-page  section.  Most  of  the  old 
established  firms  are  still  strong  news¬ 
paper  advertisers. 

HILL  NAMED  V.-P. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Co.,  June  29,  elected 
George  W.  Hill,  Jr.,  who  has  been  head 
of  the  company’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  a  vice-president  of  the  company. 


advertiser.  day  noon.  An  ad  run  Monday  morn¬ 

ing  is  practically  dead  Tuesday  noon. 
A  Typical  Example  are  exceptions,  of  course. 

rnmrvM  vitado  *  •  :*  With  these  facts  to  guide  him,  the 

...  ^  YEARS  AGO  a  certain  city  advertiser  can  start  with  a  one- 


inch  ad  three  times  a  week — list  one 
or  two  items — put  in  a  price,  his  tele- 


and  a  dollar  a  week.  In  1936  only  two  ^  3nd 

of  these  nine  stores  remained  in  busi-  ^  Sunday  edition,  seven.  When 

T,/  ,  ^  .  .1..  this  schedule  has  proven  successful, 

tnree  department  stores  in  this  city  _ _ 

now  do  approximately  80%  of  all  of 

tfie  furniture  business  in  this  city.  As  In  May  ... 

late  as  ten  years  ago,  these  nine  ^ 

stores,  still  in  business,  gave  one  I  ArArAef  Pil*l*lll9tinn 

newspaper  over  700,000  lines  of  furni-  ^vwL  Ull  wllldlllllll 

ture  advertising.  IH  Xkp  UjetnrV 

Since  the  department  store  buyer  IllwkWlJ 

and  the  typical  furniture  store  buyer  pX  f  kp 

^ve  access  to  all  lines  of  furniture  lllv 

sold,  and  since  prices  they  pay  at  a 

ivholesidc  are  practically  the  same,  DalllnlOrC  wUnPaPwlS 
j  there  can  be  only  one  answer  as  to 

the  independent  store  has  “Gone  DAILY  (  M&E) 

^ot  of  Other  Classifications?  305.744 

DTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  of  local  * 

advertisers  are  having  the  same  ex-  Everything  in  Baltimore 

»rience  today;  and  when  you  talk  to  Revolves  Around 

independent  store  owner,  be  it  a 
lardware,  grocery,  shoe,  dress  or 
ion’s  store  owner,  you  find  that  he  is 
laying 

premium  of  from  5%  to  as 
inch  as  50%  for  his  advertising. 


THE  amm  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


STOP  SUMMER  STOPS! 

WOULD  you  be  interested  in  a  plan  that  will  nullify 
the  cominjr  summer  slump — balance  your  stops 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a  profit?  A  plan  that  is  self- 
sustainiiiff  and  that  utilizes  only  your  ordinary  filler 
space  for  i)romotion?  A  jilan  that  doesn’t  require  a 
jienny’s  investment  on  your  part  ? 

Publishers  Service  Company  has  such  a  jilan  avail¬ 
able  to  daily  newspa{>ers  of  50,000  circulation  or  less. 

It  entails  no  risk  or  gamble  on  the  part  of  the  jiaper. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  has  clicked  with  other 
liajicrs  and  will  click  with  yours! 

Here’s  the  idea  in  a  nutshell :  You  offer  to  your 
readers — almost  as  a  gift  —  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein’s 
famous  MODERN  HOME  MICDIC.UL  ADVISER. 
This  big  volume  is  a  MUST  in  every  American  home 
and  has  proved  sure-fire  whenever  it  has  been  offered. 
The  plan  has  a  definite  tie-up  that  has  never  failed  to 
Itroduce  hot  weather  gains. 

Let  us  tell  vou  all  alnuit  it — wire  or  write  today. 


Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Coast  Paper  Wins 
On  Secondary 
Picketing 

Temporary  Writ  Granted 
In  Hollywood  Strike  .  .  . 

Guildsmen  Arrested 

A  temporary  injunction,  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Ix>s  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
from  conducting  secondary  picketing 
of  any  advertiser  in  the  newspaper, 
was  obtained  June  25  by  the  Holly- 
irood  Citizen-News.  The  request  for 
the  injunction  followed  asserted  plans 
of  the  guild  to  resume  such  picket¬ 
ing,  despite  the  statement  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  earlier  that  secondary  pickets 
would  be  withdrawn,  pending  decision 
of  Superior  Judge  Eknmet  H.  Wilson 
on  actions  for  permanent  injunctions 
brought  by  two  Hollywood  mer¬ 
chants.  The  case  has  been  imder 
advisement  for  a  week. 

Philip  Connelly,  president,  LANG; 
Morgan  Hull,  New  York,  international 
organizer,  ANG,  and  Roger  Johnson, 
striking  political  writer  and  former 
city  guild  president,  were  arrested 
June  24  for  passing  out  handbills 
urging  passersby  to  aid  the  strike. 
They  were  released  pending  hearing 
July  15.  They  were  arrested  at  their 
own  request. 

July  5  has  been  set  for  the  NLRB 
hearing  on  the  guild’s  charges  that 
5  of  its  members  were  discharged  in 
violation  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

NLRB  Detroit  Report 

AN  INTERMEDIATE  report,  made  by 

NLRB  Examiner  Mapes  Davidson 


HOWARD  NOW  AD  CHIEF 

J.  C.  Howard  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  succeeding  M.  I.  Moffett,  re¬ 
signed,  it  was  announced  by  the  daily 
June  2®.  For  the  last  two  years  How¬ 
ard  has  been  its  local  advertising 
manager.  He  is  succeeded  by  G.  K. 
Benson. 

1000  Attend 
Pacific  Ad  Clubs 
Convention 

H.  R.  Deal  Elected  President 
.  .  .  Newspaper  Advertising 
Praised 

Los  Angeles,  June  30 — Featured  by 
two  strong  newspaper  departmentals 
and  attracting  the  largest  attendance 
ill  its  35-year  history,  the  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  Association  closed  its 
five-day  convention  today  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel.  Delegates  from  bor¬ 
der  to  border,  and  as  far  inland  as 
Salt  Lake  City  participated  in  a  series 
of  “brass-tacks”  craft  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  every  advertising  media. 
By  noon  Monday  registrations  passed 
the  1,000  mark,  nearly  200  more  than 
the  previous  attendance  record,  set  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  in  1927. 

Harold  R.  Deal,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co., 
San  Francisco,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association  for  the  coming  year. 
Other  officers  are  Norton  W.  Mogge, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Seattle,  sen¬ 
ior  vice-president;  Charles  P.  Rupp, 


CPA,  Oakland,  Cal.,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er;  Esther  Mangan,  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
president-at-large;  Earl  C.  Greene, 
Spokane,  vice-president  district  No.  1; 
A.  A.  Campbell,  Salt  Lake  City,  vice- 
president  district  2;  E.  E.  Thomas, 
Salem,  Ore.,  re-elected  vice-president 
district  3;  Earl  V.  Weller,  Oakland, 
re-elected  vice-president  district  4; 
Frank  McKellar,  Los  Angeles,  vice- 
president  district  5. 

L.  Ray  Rhodes  of  San  Francisco  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  junior 
division  of  the  PACA;  Mary  Walton, 
San  Diego,  vice-president  and  Myrten 
Nielsen,  Portland,  treasurer.  Oakland 
was  named  convention  city  for  1939. 

Favorable  Comment  for  Papers 

Newspapers  received  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  in  departmentals  other 
than  their  own.  Russell  J.  Birdwell, 
director  of  advertising  and  publicity 
Selznick  International  Pictures  told 
the  outdoor  men  that  an  “insidious 
variety  of  propaganda  will  never  get 
a  foothold  here  as  long  as  there  is 
American  advertising  and  American 
newspapers  in  which  to  put  it  or  bill¬ 
boards  on  which  to  paste  it.”  W.  C. 
Mullendore,  executive  vice-president 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  re¬ 
ported  to  the  utilities  departmental 
that  “notwithstanding  the  attractive¬ 
ness  and  utility  of  the  other  media, 
the  old  standbys,  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  remain  our  chief  reliance 
in  conveying  our  messages  to  the 
public.” 

John  C.  Morse,  vice-president.  Dan 
B.  Miner  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  told  one 
newspaper  departmental  that  both 
newspapers  and  agencies  have  an 
educational  job  to  do  to  sell  the  idea 
of  the  press  collectively  as  a  media. 


Carl  Hemtz  of  Hemtz  Pickering  Co 
Los  Angeles,  deplored  the  failure 
newspapers  to  present  success  stories 
while  radio,  billboards  and  other 
media  use  them  frequently. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  won  first 
place  among  newspaper  exhibits  for 
a  display  of  promotional  material. 

Importance  of  educational  work 
among  yoimg  people  entering  adver¬ 
tising  work  was  recognized  as  the 
PACA  drew  into  affiliate  membership 
the  newly- organized  Junior  Pacific 
Advertising  Clubs  Association,  en¬ 
compassing  33  student  groups  in  hi^ 
schools,  junior  colleges,  and  colleges 
throughout  the  i'ar  West. 

Attack  Consumer  Movement 

Kid  gloves  were  doffed  by  speakers 
in  the  newspaper  departmentals,  in 
branding  the  consumer  movement 
one  of  the  “most  vicious  wredc- 
ers  of  the  American  system”;  shop¬ 
ping  news  “a  waste  for  departmait 
stores”;  and  in  indicting  business  for 
being  on  the  defensive  instead  oi 
carrying  the  battle  to  its  growing 
number  of  attackers. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  first  news¬ 
paper  program  were  Kenneth  Collins,  | 
vice-president  of  Gimbel  Brothers,' 
Inc.,  who  termed  a  serious  fallacy 
the  assumption  that  a  business  reces¬ 
sion  means  also  a  recession  in  human 
wants,  and  prophesied  the  steady 
improvement  of  business  frran 
September  on,  and  Edward  Daven¬ 
port,  merchandising  expert,  who 
levelled  fire  at  consumer  groups  and 
the  shopping  news.  The  newspaper 
departmentals  were  planned  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Maurice  W.  Heaton 
Los  Angeles  manager  of  Williams, 
Lawrence  &  Cresmer. 


in  Detroit  June  21,  recommended  the 
reinstatement  of  Leon  Evarts  of  the 
circulation  promotion  and  advertising 
departments  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
who  was  discharged  for  guild  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  report  alleges,  last  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  report,  which  charges  the 
Times  with  “anti-union  coercion”  and 
unfair  labor  practices,  recommended 
in  addition  that  Evarts  be  given  back 
pay  amounting  to  $1,800.  A  third 
recommendation  urged  that  the  Times 
management  be  ordered  to  post  no¬ 
tices  informing  employes  that  “it  had 
desisted  from  anti-union  coercion.” 

Final  NLRB  decision  on  this  report 
is  expected  by  July  2.  Meanwhile  the 
Times  management  was  given  10  days 
in  which  to  “request  the  privilege  of 
oral  argument”  or  to  srt  forth  in 
writing  with  the  director  of  the  7th 
Region,  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  complied  with  NLRB  dictates. 

AFL  Charter  in  N.  Y. 

THE  MAJORITY  COMMITTEE  of 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  rep¬ 
resenting  250  employes  in  the  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  advertising  and 
commercial  departments,  voted  June 
28  to  affiliate  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Plans  call  for 
members  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Advertising  Associates 
Union,  AFL,  and  other  departments 
to  go  into  their  apprc^riate  unions. 

NLRB  Certifies  ANG 

EMPLOYES  of  Paramount  Pictures 

News  Division  in  New  York  City, 
have  selected  the  ANG  as  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  and  that  choice  has 
been  ratified  by  the  NLRB. 

Guild  Hires  Stevens 
THE  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  em¬ 
ployed  Don  Stevens  as  executive 
secretary  at  its  regular  meeting,  Jime 
28.  Stevens,  who  has  been  an  ANG 
district  organizer  in  Chicago  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  will  continue  to  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Chicago  guild  office, 
155  N.  Clark  Street. 


WESTERN 

UNION 


N16  52  DL  XU  NASHVILLE  TENN  JUN  21  1113A 

WILLARD  L  THORP,  EDITOR  DUNS  REVIEW  ,  290  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

WILL  GREATLY  APPRECIATE  PERMISSION  TO  REPUBLISH  IN  NASHVILLE 
BANNER  SPLENDID  LEAD  ARTICLE  IN  DUN'S  REVIEW  FOR  JUNE 
ENTITLED  QUOTE  THE  BUSINESS  MAN  ALSO  REVOLTS  END  QUOTE. 

THIS  IS  MOST  CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  THE  TYPE  OP  THING  THAT 
EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN  SHOULD  HAVE  PUT  BEFORE  THEM  CONSTANTLY. 
WILL  APPRECIATE  REPLY  BY  WIRE  COLLECT. 

JAMES  G.  STAHLMAN 


1256P 


Copies  of  the  June  issue  of  Dun’s  Review  may  be  secured 
from  local  offices  of  Dim  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.  The  above  article 
is  also  reproduced  on  page  21  of  Printers  Ink  for  June  30. 
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Lawyer  Appraises 
Books  On  Libel 
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continued  from  page  7 


should  be  made  of  a  book  written  by 
William  W.  Loomis,  entitled  “News¬ 
paper  Law”  (Citizen’s  Publishing 
Company,  La  Grange,  Ill.,  1921,  pp. 

112,  $1.50).  A  digest  of  court  deci¬ 
sions,  allegedly  classified  and  indexed 
for  quick  reference,  the  book  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  below  the  standard  of  the  texts 
jfeviously  described.  The  material  is 
haphazardly  arranged  and  erroneous 
in  a  number  of  respects.  However, 
the  work  covers  a  surprising  amount 
of  territory  in  comparatively  small 
^ce  and,  with  revision  and  editing, 
could  be  made  into  a  valuable  book. 

Defamation  an  Exciting  Jungie 
Although  out  of  print  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  this  review  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  that  hilarious 
study  of  libel  law,  written  by  Morris 
Ernst  and  Alexander  Lindey  (Morrow 
t  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1932,  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  1936) .  Starting  from  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  with  questions 
“as  to  whether  it  was  defamatory  to 
call  a  surgeon  a  butcher,  an  educator 
a  master  of  skullduggery,  a  man  a 
eunuch  or  a  woman  hot  stuff”  the 
authors  “explored  the  realms  of  de¬ 
famation  and  found  it  to  be  a  jungle 
full  of  life,  color  and  excitement.” 
Shunning  technicalities,  they  examine 
the  law  of  libel  with  none  too  kindly 
a  wit.  Frankly  designed  for  the  lay 
reader,  the  work  is  entertaining,  not 
especially  instructive,  but  at  all  times 
interesting  and  often  provocative. 
Some  of  the  authors’  suggestions  for 
reform  in  the  law  of  libel  deserve 
further  consideration;  others  are 
merely  put  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
fun. 

Of  more  use  to  the  business  than 
the  editorial  office  of  a  newspaper  is 
“The  Law  of  Advertising”  by  dowry 
Chapman,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar  (Harper  &  Bros.,  1929,  pp.  495). 
The  book  first  appeared  as  “The  Law 
of  Advertising”  in  Advertising  &  Sell¬ 
ing  Fortnightly.  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins, 
in  his  introduction,  gives  an  adequate 
reason  for  the  book  having  been  writ¬ 
ten — “it  is  even  more  necessary  today 
than  it  was  30  years  ago  that  adver¬ 
tising  men  should  be  fully  informed 
of  the  numerous  laws,  statutes  and 
court  decisions  affecting  their  work, 
to  learn  what  the  law  allows,  what  it 
forbids,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
hire  a  lawyer  to  cope  with  it.” 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  is 
functional.  Under  the  general  head 
of  “Plan  and  Copy  in  the  Making” 
Chapman  includes  chapters  on  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts,  ideas,  privacy,  ob¬ 
scenity,  misrepresentation,  libel  and 
slander.  The  other  main  divisions  are 
media,  merchandising,  distribution, 
marketing,  law  of  mailing,  contracts, 
sales  and  shipments,  accounting  and 
goodwill. 

Cover*  Broad  Field 

The  book  covers  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  aspect  of  law  affecting  adver¬ 
tising — so  much  so  in  fact  that  the 
author  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
fertile  imagination  in  thinking  up 
topics  which  might  be  properly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book. 

The  author  deals  briefly  with  libel 
chiefly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  or  agency  executive.  His 
examples  of  libel  are  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  comparatively  rare 
•mses  of  libel  in  advertisements.  The 
chapter  on  “Privacy”  is  as  complete 
a  summary  of  the  law  as  may  be 
found  anywhere  outside  of  legal  texts. 
And  diverse  as  the  other  subjects 
heated  may  be,  each  receives  ade¬ 


DAILY'S  EXECUTIVES  GET  LEGION  SERVICE  AWARD 

Commander  John  L.  Sullivan,  New  Hampshire  Department,  American  Legion  (left), 
presenting  Legion's  award  for  distinguished  service  to  Robert  McC.  Blood,  managing 
editor  (second  from  left),  and  Publisher  John  A.  Muehling  of  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader.  In  the  background  is  James  F.  O'Neil,  for  many  years  a  copy  editor  of 
the  Union-Leader,  now  chief  of  the  Manchester  Police  Department. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H.,  June  27— One 

of  its  highest  honors  was  accorded 
by  the  Department  of  New  Hampshire, 
American  Legion,  at  its  recent  annual 
convention,  to  Publisher  John  Adam 
Muehling  and  Managing  Editor  Rob¬ 
ert  McCutchins  Blood  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union-header. 

They  were  fourth  and  fifth,  respec¬ 
tively,  on  the  brief  list  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  citizens  who  have  been  awarded 
the  Legion’s  Distinguished  Service 
medallion  “for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Legion  and  its 
auxiliary  of  time,  effort  and  material 
things,  intended  to  further  the  aims 
and  objects  and  perpetuate  the  good 
will  of  the  Legion.” 

Publisher  Muehling  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  New  Hampshire 
since  1912,  when,  with  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  now  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  he  established  the  eve¬ 
ning  Manchester  Leader.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  partners  acquired  the 
famous  old  Manchester  Union,  which 
they  have  retained  as  a  morning 
newspaper  with  statewide  coverage. 


Publisher,  Daughter 
Enroll  as  Students 

Harry  Young,  who  last  week  sold 
the  Genoa  (O.)  Gazette  to  Richard  J. 
Krupp  of  Port  Clinton,  O.,  after  18 
years  of  metropolitan  and  small  town 
newspaper  experience,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Jane,  will  enroll  next  fall 
as  students  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  where  Mr.  Young  was 
graduated  from  the  college  of  jour¬ 
nalism  the  year  Mary  Jane  was  bom. 

Mr.  Yoimg  will  study  for  the  master 
of  science  degree  while  his  daughter, 
graduated  this  year  from  Genoa  high 
school,  will  study  home  economics. 
Mr.  Young  also  will  serve  as  super¬ 
visor  and  adviser  for  the  Makio,  Sun 
Dial  and  Ohio  Stater,  student  publica¬ 
tions. 

MARKS  84th  YEAR 

To  mark  its  84th  anniversary,  the 
Detroit  Daily  Abendpost,  the  oldest 
continuously-published  German  lan- 


Mr.  Muehling  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  two  papers  and  Colonel  Knox  guage  daily  in  the  United  States,  pub¬ 


is  president. 

As  a  young  man  he  published  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Post.  Later, 
in  association  with  Colonel  Knox,  he 
was  treasurer  and  business  manager 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening  News. 
Recently  he  played  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  though  little  publicized  part,  in 
the  formation  of  Amoskeag  Industries, 
Inc.,  the  new  corporation  which  put 
Manchester  back  on  its  feet  after  the 
collapse  of  old  Amoskeag  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 

Mr.  Blood  was  born  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  began  his  journalistic 
career  on  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 
He  has  worked  successively  on  the 
Boston  Globe,  Montreal  Star,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and  on 
the  Union-Leader  since  1920,  when 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  news  de¬ 
partments  of  both  papers.  In  1933 
Mr.  Blood  was  chairman  of  the  New 
England  division  of  the  Associated 
Press. 


lished  a  lOO-page  special  edition  June 
19.  The  edition  was  prepared  by 
Ernest  K.  Stahlman,  publisher,  and 
Milton  Plumb,  Jr.,  editor. 


$40,000  MEMORIAL 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Gallagher  has  an¬ 
nounced  she  will  construct  an  out¬ 
door  sanctuary  and  singing  tower 
costing  $40,000  in  Mount  Olivet  ceme¬ 
tery,  Denver,  in  memory  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  late  P.  R.  Gallagher,  veter¬ 
an  Denver  Post  sports  writer. 

COAST  WEEKLY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Van  Nuys  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  weekly,  to  Glen  Charles  and 
Harry  Dutton  of  Lake  View,  Ore., 
has  been  announced  by  Fred  B. 
Hitchings  who  plans  to  retire  after  52 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 


rtTIFI  EI> 


quate  if  not  exhaustive  treatment. 
Numerous  footnotes  refer  the  reader 
to  cases  and  other  illustrative  sources. 

Association  with  advertising  men 
apparently  taught  the  author  to  pack¬ 
age  his  product  attractively.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  well  designed  and  features  an 
interesting  innovation,  the  use  of  mar¬ 
ginal  heads,  keyed  to  the  texts. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  format 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  a  beautiful 
example  of  book  making — “Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Press”  by  Laurence  Han¬ 
son  (Oxford  University  Ph-ess,  1936, 
pp.  149,  $7.00) .  The  volume  is  one  of  a 
series  entitled  “Oxford  Books  on 
Bibliography,”  the  object  of  the  entire 
series  being  the  publication  of  studies 
in  the  practice  of  all  occupations  af¬ 
fecting  the  making  and  distribution  of 
books. 

Deals  with  Press  Freedom 

The  book  deals  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
England  from  the  end  of  the  licens¬ 
ing  system  in  1685  to  1763.  A  pains¬ 
taking,  original  and  thoroughly  docu¬ 
mented  piece  of  research,  it  shows  how 
freedom  of  the  press  was  attained  only 
after  a  long,  drawn  out  series  of 
skirmishes  between  the  press  and  a 
government  determined  to  crush  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  by  arrest,  pillory 
and  imprisonment.  The  chapter  on 
the  rise  of  the  government  press  makes 
especial  interesting  reading  in  the 
light  of  current  efforts  to  make  the 
newspaper  an  organ  of  the  state. 

ADDS  EXPORT  DIVISION 

Stemfield-Godley,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  has  added  an  ex¬ 
port  division  in  charge  of  A.  G.  Odio. 


MICH.  APPLE  PLANS 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mich- 
igcin  Apple  Institute,  Inc.,  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  regular  session  of  the 
legislatiu-e  in  1939,  has  formulated 
plans  to  make  a  study  of  produce  ad¬ 
vertising  laws  in  other  states  with  a 
view  to  making  recommendations  to 
the  Michigan  legislature.  This  plan  of 
action  was  adopted  after  John  B. 
Strange,  state  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture,  pledged  the  support  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  to  the  ad- 
v'ertising  movement  “whenever  it  ap¬ 
pears  a  sufficient  majority  of  Michigan 
apple  growers  are  united  on  a  pro¬ 
gram”  for  promotion  of  the  industry. 


4th  CjTY 

In  Virginia 

DANVILLE  ranks  fourth  in 
Newspaper  Circulation  —  NOW 

21,886 

Doily  Net  Paid 

(.\BC  Audit  for  19.37) 


Trading  Area  includes  14  cities  and 
towns — Population  160,000  (ABC) 


THE  REGISTER  &  BEE 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

The  John  Budd  Company 
National  Advertising  Representatives 


The  Editor  Asked  for 
New  Type  Faces 

He  had  long  been  aware  that  the 
paper  lacked  something  in 
appearance.  But  even  with  a 
complete  new  dress  of  late  body 
and  headline  faces,  he  confessed 
disappointment. 

But  he  had  stirred  up  a  spirit 
of  mechanical  improvement  and 
when  the  stereo  foreman  made 
the  long  postponed  change  to 
Certified  Mats,  it  was  evident 
that  the  problem  had  been  solved. 

For  dependabi*  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPDRATIDN 

9  Rockofeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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51  Ways  to  Save 
Newsprint 

continued  jrom  page  3 


now  get  the  same  tonnage  in  35  rolls, 
eliminating  seven  roll  changes,  seven 
cores — and  increased  press  produc¬ 
tion  approximately  8%. 

Transit  and  Storage 
Proper  wrapping  of  rolls  at  the  mill 
naturally  reduces  newsprint  waste  in 
transit.  Transit  waste  of  newsprint 
has  shown  a  steady  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  two  years  be¬ 
cause  of  speeding  up  of  trains,  operat¬ 
ing  practices  of  railroads,  and  econ¬ 
omy  measures.  The  loading  of  cars 
and  blocking  of  rolls  in  cars  and 
knowledge  of  the  best  routes  by  which 
paper  is  to  be  shipped  are  of  great 
importance  in  reducing  waste  in 
transit.  Rolls  that  shift;  nails,  bolts, 
and  obstructions;  leaks  in  roof,  doors 
or  sides  of  cars  or  holds  of  ships  are 
all  contributing  factors  in  newsprint 
waste. 

Proper  loading  equipment  is  im¬ 
portant.  too.  Prying  paddles,  toggles, 
dollies,  trucks,  incline  horses,  run¬ 
ways  and  hoists  are  all  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  newsprint  waste.  And, 
then,  the  best  equipment  money  can 
buy,  the  most  efficient  mill  production 
and  transportation  system,  is  of  little 
value  unless  the  people  who  handle 
the  newsprint  and  work  the  equip¬ 
ment  are  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
product.  A  cut  only  one  inch  in  depth 
reduces  the  diameter  of  a  roll  two 
inches  and  causes  the  loss  of  286  sheets 
or  13%  of  a  30-inch  roll. 

Praft  Room 

Pressroom  waste  is  materially  in¬ 
creased  when  rolls  lie  around  with¬ 
out  protecting  wrappers.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  pressrooms  still  un¬ 
wrap  paper  before  the  roll  is  on  the 
spindles.  Spraying  the  ends  of  rolls 
with  water  saves  stock.  It  improves 
the  performance  of  splices,  eliminates 
dust  and  static  electricity.  Pressrooms 
that  spray  their  rolls  have  fewer 
breaks  from  fibres  in  the  edges  of  the 
rolls.  Spraying  the  tight  end  of  a  roll 
that  is  unwinding  unevenly  helps  it. 

Proper  care  in  splicing  rolls,  oiling 
brake  pulleys,  notching  and  “stop- 
inng”  broken  edges  and  running  to 
core  are  important  elements  in  low¬ 
ering  newsprint  waste  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

Proper  acceleration,  maintenance  of 
constant  speed  during  press  runs,  and 
proper  deceleration,  not  only  improves 
the  printing  quality  of  the  finished 
product,  but  reduces  the  number  of 
web  breaks  which  cause  newsprint 
waste. 

It  is  also  easy  to  waste  paper  in 
color  trial  runs.  If  proper  care  is 
taken  in  the  mixing  of  color,  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  plates  in  the  stereotype 
room,  the  adjustment  of  these  plates 
on  the  presses,  the  amount  of  paper 
consum^  in  trial  runs  can  be  mate¬ 
rially  reduced.  There  are  still  some 
newspapers  which  could  reduce  the 
width  of  their  pages  without  hurting 
the  appearance  of  the  paper.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  cutting  your  roll  width  from 
68  to  67  inches  will  save  1.47%  of  your 
newsrint  consumption. 

Editorial  Dopartmont 
1  have  said  that,  as  sales  managers, 
you  should  have  an  active  interest  in 
the  conservation  of  newsprint  from 
the  time  it  is  produced  at  the  mill  un¬ 
til  the  reader  has  paid  you  for  your 
printed  product.  I  realize  that  your 
influence  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  and  in  the  mill  production  of 
newsprint  is  somewhat  limited.  But 
your  interest  in  what  is  printed  on 
this  paper  has  no  limit. 


You  are,  or  should  be,  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  your  editor.  You  are  closer  to 
his  readers.  And  I  believe  most  edi¬ 
tors  want  your  advice  and  counsel. 
They  want  you  to  tell  them,  truthfully 
and  honestly,  what  you  believe  they 
should  put  in  or  take  out  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Unfortunately,  however,  too 
many  circulation  managers  will  tell 
an  editor  what  he  should  “put  in”  the 
paper — but  rare  is  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  who  will  recommend  that  he  take 
anything  out. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  have  a  tendency  to  rec¬ 
ommend  editorial  changes  purely  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  “hunches” 
which  they  have  not  substantiated  by 
any  careful  investigation  of  the  habits 
of  their  readers.  And,  I  think,  too, 
that  there  are  a  few  circulation  man¬ 
agers  who  are  still  stampeding  editors 
into  the  publication  of  stories  and 
feature  material  which  has  its  net  ef¬ 
fect  only  in  the  temporary  stimulation 
of  today’s  circulation,  without  any  in¬ 
terest  in  the  long-time  effect  upon  the 
substantial  and  permanent  character 
of  the  paper’s  circulation. 

Art  for  Art's  Sake? — No! 

It  costs  less  to  publish  a  well  written 
paper  than  a  poorly  written  one.  A  too- 
lengthy  and  uninteresting  first  para¬ 
graph  not  only  causes  a  waste  of  the 
space  which  the  paragraph  occupies, 
but  a  waste  also  of  the  space  (and 
newsprint)  occupied  by  the  entire 
story. 

Pictures  are  given  a  lot  of  space  today. 
Some  publishers  have  a  rule  that  there 
are  to  be  pictures  on  certain  pages,  or 
so  many  pictures  used  each  day. 
Many  pictures  are  meaningless  and 
space  consuming.  A  more  sensible 
rule  would  be  the  use  of  pictures  each 
day  only  when  they  tell  a  story.  Why 
should  there  be  a  full  picture  page 
every  day  when  there  are  no  pictures 
of  sufficient  news  importance  to  at¬ 
tract  the  interest  of  readers? 

Should  a  feature,  comic  or  column¬ 
ist  run  on  days  when  there  is  no  local 
interest  or  where  continuity  is  un¬ 
necessary?  It  is  always  easier  to  run 
syndicate  material  to  take  up  space 
than  it  is  to  find  good  local  stories, 
but  publishers  can  make  big  savings 
in  paper  and  mechanical  costs  and 
have  a  far  more  interesting  papter  if 
they  demand  that  feature  material 
either  be  worthwhile,  or  left  out  of 
the  paper  on  days  when  it  is  not. 

News  vs.  Reader  Interest 
Consider  this  situation: 

Here  is  the  measurement  of  2,009 
inches  of  news  content  in  the  Home 
Edition  of  the  Columbus  Citizen  of 
Friday,  April  8,  compared  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  regular  reading  habits  of 
Citizen  subscribers  in  March,  1938. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to 
what  degree  the  distribution  of  an  ed¬ 
itor’s  space  should  parallel  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  reader  interest.  However, 
as  a  contribution  to  thought  on  this 
subject,  and  as  an  interesting  factual 
comparison  between  reader  interest 
and  space  distribution,  I  submit  these 
figures: 

George  Hicks,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Citizen,  made  a  complete  cross- 
section  survey  in  March,  1938,  of  more 
than  2,000  regular  subscribers  to  the 
Citizen. 

For  example,  the  crossword  puzzle 
occupied  13  inches  of  space  and  18% 
of  the  women  subscribers  said  they 
read  it  regularly. 

The  weather  report  occupied  5  Vi 
inches  of  space — less  than  half  the 
space  occupied  by  the  crossword 
puzzle — and  71%  of  the  women  said 
they  read  it  regularly. 

The  radio  program  table  occupied 
27  inches  of  space — and  67%  of  the 
women  read  it  regularly.  The  radio 
commentator's  column  occupied  39 


Specdal  Editions 
Data  Wanted 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  $e«ki  th« 
following  information  on  special  edi¬ 
tions  which  appear  as  an  annual  fea¬ 
ture:  Name  of  edition,  date  of 
issuance  1938-1937,  number  of  pages 
and  sections,  number  of  colors  used, 
unusual  editorial  features,  and  total 
advertising  linage  carried  in  each 
edition. 


inches  of  space — 12  inches  more  than 
the  radio  program — and  34%  of  the 
women  read  it  regularly. 

The  lead  sports  story  occupied  20 
inches  of  space,  and  65%  of  the  men 
read  it  regularly.  The  financial  news 
column  took  up  52  inches  of  space — 
more  than  double  the  lead  sport  story 
— and  22%  of  the  men  read  it  regu¬ 
larly.  (Remember,  too,  that  this  is  a 
measurement  of  space  in  the  Citizen’s 
Home  edition.  In  that  edition  the 
Citizen  uses  a  minimum  of  financial 
news  space,  i.e.,  52  inches.  In  later 
editions  the  Citizen  runs  a  page  and  a 
half  of  market  tables  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  financial  comment — and  yet  only 
22%  of  the  men  read  it  regularly! 

Fra*  Publicity  Leak 

And  I  say  that  a  measurement  of 
practically  any  other  American  news¬ 
paper  today  would  disclose  the  same 
highly  contradictory  circumstances. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  free  publicity.  Everyone 
recognizes  free  publicity  as  a  soiirce 
of  great  waste  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Much  of  it  is  not  only  unjusti¬ 
fiable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  read¬ 
er’s  interest,  but  it  is  a  source  of  much 
lost  revenue  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Of  secondary  importance,  but 
nevertheless  a  matter  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  is  the  recent  tendency 
toward  bigger  and  better  headlines. 
Is  it  necessary  to  put  a  three -deck 
head  on  a  secondary  news  story? 
Are  headlines  always  of  a  size  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
news  stories?  Do  not  superfluous 
cut-off  rules,  boxes,  over-size  type,  do 
more  than  disturb  the  normal  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  they,  too,  waste  valuable  news¬ 
print  and  reduce  reader  interest? 

Watt*  in  Corratpondanca 

I  think  a  careful  check  of  country 
correspondence  will  probably  show 
that  some  of  the  most  prolific  writers 
(and,  therefore,  the  most  expensive) 
are  sending  news  from  communities 
where  the  paper  has  little  circulation 
and  small  hope  of  getting  more,  while 
highly  productive  sections  are  either 
being  neglected  or  are  receiving  less 
than  normal  coverage. 

Every  time  you  want  to  go  “extra,” 
or  your  editor,  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
what  he  believes  is  hot  news,  wants  to 
go  “extra,”  count  the  whole  cost  of 
this  “extra”  in  terms  of  newsprint, 
production  and  distribution  costs.  I 
believe  you  will  find  there  are  many 
occasions  when  an  extra  is  unjustified 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
paper  economy  or  service  to  your  com¬ 
munity. 

Every  time  a  press  is  stopped  for  a 
plate  change,  there  is  waste.  Every 
replate  adds  to  composing  room,  stere¬ 
otype  room,  press  room  and  circula¬ 
tion  costs  in  addition  to  the  loss  in 
print  paper.  It’s  like  compound  in¬ 
terest  in  reverse — compounding  losses 
instead  of  profits.  The  sales  which 
you  lose  through  late  deliveries  to 
railroad  trains,  busses  and  street  car¬ 
riers  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
losses  which  so  often  occur  in  un¬ 
necessary  replating. 


Every  time  yoiu*  newspaper  is  in-  P 
creased  by  two  pages  you  will  use  a  ^ 
ton  and  a  half  of  newsprint  for  every  ^ 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  that  you  !* 
print.  Characteristics  of  presses  fie-  “ 
quently  mean  that,  to  get  two  more  !  ® 
pages,  four  additional  pages  have  to 
be  actually  printed.  This  frequently 
means  going  from  a  straight  run  to  a 
a  combination  run  or  from  full  speed  a 
production  to  75%  or  50%  of  produc-  d 
tion.  e 

ITiis  adds  not  only  additional  o 

expense  for  paper  and  composition,  o 

but  also  frequently  over-time  in  the  n 

pressroom.  Recent  pressroom  labor  p 

contracts  require,  in  many  instances,  « 

the  addition  of  extra  op>erators  with  d 

every  page  increase.  n 

Advertising  Department's  Part 
The  Advertising  department,  too,  is  J 

sometimes  resporssible  for  increasing  “ 

the  size  of  the  paper  beyond  the  nor- 
mal  limits  within  which  the  paper  can  ® 
earn  a  fair  return  on  its  investment  ° 
In  crowded  newspapers  it  is  often 
difficult  to  grant  to  advertisers  the  j 
positions  which  they  demand. 

The  difference  between  the  volume 
of  advertising  which  you  nm  above  '  ^ 
your  minimum  advertising  limitations 
for  any  size  is  in  many  instances  the  '  j 
net  profit  proportion  of  your  daily  i  ^ 
advertising  revenue.  When  the  paper  ! 
is  increased  in  size  to  such  an  extent  ;  j, 
that  your  advertising  linage  is  below  i  j 
the  minimum  requirement  for  that  j  ^ 
size,  the  paper  loses  money  on  that  ^ 
day. 

Aid  the  publisher  in  keeping  the  v 
cost  of  two  pages  of  print  paper  clearly  a 
in  the  minds  of  everyone  involved  in  n 
determining  the  number  of  pages  of 
each  issue.  Often  there  is  advertising  i 
copy  which  causes  newspapers  to  go  c 
up  two  pages  that  could  very  well  be  i 
run  the  next  day.  Copy  of  an  insti-  t 
tutional  character  can  be  sold  or.  t 
this  basis,  guaranteeing  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  a  much  better  position  on  light  f 
days.  c 

Legal  advertising  often  can  be  run 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  na-  f 
tional  advertising  department  can  help  £ 
in  seciuing  changes  of  dates  of  copy  £ 
scheduled  for  heavy  advertising  days. 

Quite  frequently  special  promotions 
such  as  cooking  schools,  automobile  ,, 
show  editions,  building  and  industrial  ^ 
pages,  represent  no  net  profit  to  the  ^ 
publisher.  They  not  only  load  the  j 

paper  with  much  news  of  little  in-  j 
terest  to  your  readers  (and,  there*  j 
fore,  waste  newsprint)  but  their  sell-  j 
ing  costs  are  prohibitive.  t 

Unnecessary  deadheads,  make-  t 
goods,  and  ineffective  house  advertis-  t 
ing  can  eat  up  a  tremendous  amount  j 
of  white  paper.  Is  there  any  neces-  j 
sity  for  deadheading  a  half  page  re-  1 
tail  store  advertisement  which  con-  t 
tains  15  or  20  merchandise  items  and  1 
prices  because  the  price  of  one  of  i 
these  items  was  printed  wrong?  c 

Adt,  Net  Piagt,  Wanted 
In  our  business  there  is  certainly  ^ 
great  need  for  good  and  consistent 
house  advertising.  We  should  take  ' 
our  own  medicine.  We  should  adver-  1 
tise  ourselves  as  we  tell  our  adver-  j 
tisers  to  advertise  themselves.  But  the  . 
use  of  plugs,  filler  ads,  and  poorly  con-  ' 
structed  house  advertising  not  only  | 
causes  a  negative  reaction  on  the  part  | 
of  our  readers,  and  advertisers,  but  it  • 
is  a  waste  of  valuable  space.  Every  ' 
advertisement  which  we  publish  for  ' 
ourselves  in  the  promotion  of  our  cir-  ' 
culation  or  advertising  volume  should  * 
be  as  carefully  prepared  as  if  we  had 
to  pay  full  rates  for  our  own  space.  | 
Watch  the  tendency  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  to  add,  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  names  to  your  free  list.  Unless 
you  are  careful  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  distributing  free  copies  to  many 
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people  in  the  stores  who  are  not  en> 
titled  to  them.  Unless  the  advertising 
department  is  charged  for  these  cop¬ 
ies  they  feel  no  responsibility  in  add¬ 
ing  to  the  circulation  department’s 
operating  expenses. 

Circulation  Itsalf 

Now  we  come  to  the  matters  which 
are  primarily  your  personal  interest 
and  responsibility.  And  it  is  in  yoiu: 
department  that  many  of  the  major 
economies  in  the  use  of  newsprint  can 
occur.  The  accuracy  of  your  press 
orders  is  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  conserving  newsprint.  The 
presses  on  the  average  newspaper 
which  I  described  a  little  while  ago 
delivered  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  an  average  of  113,166  copies  per 
day.  The  paper  had  an  average  net 
paid  circulation  of  101,883  copies  per 
day.  That  is  a  loss,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  presses  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  of  11,283  copies  per  day, 
or  9.97%. 

That  means  that  you  might  just  as 
well  not  run  your  presses  every  tenth 
day  for  that  day’s  press  run  is  a  dead 
loss— 11,283  copies  lost  every  day  is 
about  one  tenth  of  your  total  net  paid 
circulation. 

If  you  save  this  paper,  every  tenth 
day’s  supply  comes  from  the  mill 
without  cost. 

These  copies,  left  on  hand  and  re¬ 
turned  unsold,  produce  from  two  to 
four  times  as  much  waste  as  all  other 
circulation  department  factors  com¬ 
bined. 

Beware  of  the  day  when  this 
waste  will  be  charged  to  your  budget 
at  its  dollar  value,  and  that  is  what 
may  happen  soon. 

Papers  distributed  to  employes  are 
not  reflected,  of  course,  in  your  paid 
circulation.  I  know  of  several  papers 
which  have  discontinued  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  copies  to  employes,  and 
they  have  not  lost  an  employe. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  papers  have 
found  that  the  free  distribution  of 
copies  to  street  car,  bus  and  railway 
operators  didn’t  get  the  papers  to 
their  destination  any  faster,  and  that 
;  free  copies  to  the  comer  piolicemen 
fixed  no  parking  tickets. 

Sampling  Overdone? 

Sampling  prospective  subscribers  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
circulation  operation.  Certainly 
everyone  in  the  community  who  is  a 
prospective  customer  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
your  paper.  But  there  are  in  every 
■  community  some  people  in  some  sec- 
Jtions  of  the  city  who  have  no  money 
j  to  buy  newspapers,  and  who  do  not 
’  represent  a  quality  of  circulation  of 
any  value  to  advertisers.  There  is  no 
point  in  wasting  paper  by  sampling 
homes  of  this  character.  And  an  ex¬ 
travagant  use  of  sample  copies  can 
build  up  as  much  newsprint  waste  as 
ony  other  single  item  within  your 
control. 

Printing  of  many  editions  a  day 
^rose  during  the  golden  decade  of  the 

20’s.”  Competition  brought  about 
®®ny  additional  editions.  But  ex¬ 
penses  are  going  up  faster  today  than 
revenue.  Many  newspapers  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  point  where 
more  circulation  becomes  a  heavy  ex- 
P®rise,  especially  since  it  is  almost 
impossible  today  to  increase  advertis- 
mg  revenue,  because  advertisers 
either  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend, 
or  because  the  additional  rates  might 
'I'ake  competitive  media  more  attrac- 
bve.  Then,  too,  there  were  in  those 
1  lush  times,  a  sizable  number  of  peo- 
1  pie  who  would  buy  two  and  some- 
limes  three  copies  a  day,  and  there¬ 
fore,  there  was  some  justification  for 
multiple  editions.  However,  there  is 
flow  every  evidence  that  many  edi- 
I  “ons  bring  few  more  net  paid  sub¬ 


scribers  than  a  limited  number  of 
substantial  and  normal  editions. 

I  have  already  charged  the  editorial 
department  with  a  great  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  make-overs.  How¬ 
ever,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  is  sometimes  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  replating  pages? 

Here  is  an  illustration.  One  paper 
for  several  years  had  a  made-over 
“Home”  Edition  which  carried  news 
of  special  interest  to  people  on  the 
west  side  of  town.  Came  the  depres¬ 
sion,  the  paper  sent  the  west  side 
folks  the  regular  “Home”  edition — 
and  nobody  cared  very  much  about 
the  change.  There  was  no  circulation 
loss,  but  there  were  important  sav¬ 
ings  in  every  department  of  the  paper. 
(Including  the  newsprint  depart¬ 
ment!) 

Service  Not  Wanted 

Some  newspapers  have  discon¬ 
tinued  the  publication  of  Saturday  and 
holiday  editions  on  the  theory  that 
a  sizable  portion  of  their  subscribers 
and  advertisers  have  indicated  that 
they  do  not  wish  service  on  these  days. 
Have  you  considered  this  very  im¬ 
portant  possible  source  of  newsprint 
conservation?  Would  it  not  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  the  effect  on  your 
budget  of  such  a  move  by  writing 
circulation  managers  who  have  had 
this  experience? 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  I  learned  of 
a  publisher  the  other  day  who  had 
“just  discovered”  that  he  had  been 
ordering  14,000  copies  more  a  week  of 
a  16-page  comic,  a  6-12  page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  and  a  16-to-20  page 
tabloid  magazine  section  than  he 
needed.  This  is  25%  of  his  total  net 
paid  circulation.  If  you  publish  a 
Sunday  newspaper,  take  a  look  at 
your  records  and  see  how  many  more 
of  these  sections  you  order  than  you 
actually  need. 

One  Sunday  newspaper  recently 
changed  its  society  section  from  10 
pages  to  8  pages,  conserved  one  full 
page  of  newsprint  on  over  200,000  cir¬ 
culation,  permitted  the  society  section 
to  be  run  in  combination  with  another 
section  at  full  speed,  with  a  saving  of 
$1,500  a  week  in  overtime  in  the  press 
room. 

Circulation  Value  Debatable 

A  daily  tabloid  or  full-size  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  or  movie  section,  distrib¬ 
uted  usually  with  Saturday  editions, 
can  eat  up  a  lot  of  newsprint.  Their 
circulation  value  is  debatable.  Here 
is  a  paper  which  cut  out  a  12-page 
tabloid  “screen-radio”  Satiurday  sup¬ 
plement.  The  paper  made  no  replace¬ 
ment.  It  merely  saved  the  composition, 
ink,  press-time,  paper,  engravings, 
editorial  labor,  etc.,  etc.  Circulation 
and  reader-interest  went  merrily 
along  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And 
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nothing  of  importance  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  had  happened! 

Color  paper  editions,  admittedly 
harder  to  read  than  when  type  is 
printed  on  white  newsprint,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  excellent  circulation 
stimulants.  Are  they?  Can  they  be 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
cost? 

I  feel  certain  there  are  circu¬ 
lators  who  have  discontinued  the  use 
of  color  paper  editions,  with  no  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  in  circulation. 

Carefully  analyze  the  number  of 
your  editions,  their  closing  and  start¬ 
ing  times.  Too  close  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  closing  and  starting — imneces- 
sary  on  some  editions — ^sometimes  puts 
such  terrific  pressure  on  your  me-^ 
chanical  departments  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  do  slipshod  work, 
to  meet  the  demands  for  speed.  Only 
high-spot  delivery  instead  of  complete 
delivery  is  possible  with  these  fast 
editions. 

Six  "Ragusted"  Readers 

Prior  to  April  25,  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  closed  its  “stock-race” 
edition  at  3:50  p.m.;  “state”  (pre¬ 
date)  at  5:30,  and  “final  races”  at 
6  p.m. 

Then  came  baseball  season.  One 
would  suppose  later  closing  times 
would  be  in  order.  Theoretically  there 
are  mobs  of  baseball  fans  waiting  on 
street  corners  to  grab  up  each  new  edi¬ 
tion  reporting  news  of  America’s  na¬ 
tional  pastime. 

But,  are  there?  These  facts  seem 
to  say  “No.” 

The  paper  moved  its  “stock-races” 
back  to  3:30,  closed  its  final  sports 
half  an  hour  earlier  (5:30  instead  of 
6:00)  and  the  predate  state  followed 
along  at  5:50.  If  the  ball  team  made 
more  than  their  usual  number  of 
errors  and  played  past  5:30,  the  paper 
refused  to  ignore  the  interest  of  its 
great  mass  of  readers  by  holding  up 
delivery  in  order  to  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  few  rabid  fans — not  the 
“mob” — who  wait  for  the  last  out. 

Average  daily  circulation  for  18 
days  prior  to  the  change  was  215,600; 
average  for  18  days  following  the 
change  was  215,594 — a  loss  of  6  copies, 
no  more,  no  less! 

Six  subscribers  got  “regusted.” 

The  piaper  not  only  saved  news¬ 
print  and  the  many  other  elements 
which  increase  production  costs,  but 
also  the  circulation  manager  and  his 
boys  got  home  for  dinner  half  an 
hour  earlier. 

Timing  for  Economy 

Editions  and  starting  time  not  only 
affect  returns  and  newsprint  used,  but 
also  operating  expenses  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

Study  the  amount  of  circulation  of 
each  edition,  the  character  of  that  cir- 
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culation,  i.e.,  carrier,  downtown  de¬ 
livery,  newsstand,  street  sales,  etc. 
Make  a  breakdown  of  costs  for  these 
editions,  which  do  not  come  within  the 
span  of  a  normal  day’s  production, 
such  as  early  morning  or  late  after¬ 
noon  editions.  Are  the  costs  justified 
by  results?  Excessive  make-overs 
not  only  add  to  labor  costs,  but  waste 
newsprint. 

Study  particularly  yoixr  country 
circulation  motor  routes  and  the  edi¬ 
tions  which  supply  them.  Could  not 
the  same  amount  of  money  used  in 
maintaining  these  routes  be  spent 
more  effectively  in  some  other  circula¬ 
tion  development  channel? 

Dealer  allowances  are  another 
source  of  great  newsprint  waste.  In 
a  big  metropiolitan  city  recently  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  matter.  He  limited 
his  dealer  return  privilege.  This  is 
what  has  happened: 

Thirty  days  before  the  change,  press 
run  was  247,800  and  net  paid  was 
209,965,  a  difference  of  15.3%.  Thirty 
days  after  the  change  press  run  was 
240,000  and  net  paid  was  210,100,  a 
difference  of  12.5%. 

Average  daily  returns  for  the  month 
prior  to  the  change  were  20,877,  aver¬ 
age  daily  returns  for  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing  the  change  were  13,241 — a  sav¬ 
ing  of  7,636  copies  (or  36.6%)  per 
day! 

That’s  a  saving  of  198,536  copies 
of  a  34-page  average  paper  per  month! 

And,  instead  of  losing  circulation, 
the  paper  continued  to  gain  circula¬ 
tion! 

In  addition  to  the  51  conservation 
methods  which  I  have  outlined  here, 
equitable  and  mutually  profitable  ar¬ 
rangements  between  publishers,  and 
between  circulation  managers,  can 
effect  very  definite  economies  in  news¬ 
print  usage. 

Everybody 
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COURT  RESTRAINS  VA,  ABC  IN  AD  CASE 


combustion  and  chemical  engineers, 
has  appointed  the  Pittsburgh  office  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertising  and  that 
of  its  subsidiaries. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  Brewing  Corpora¬ 
tion  OF  America.  Cleveland,  makers 
of  Carling’s  Black  Label  Beer,  Red 
Cap  and  Black  Creme  Ale.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used  extensively. 
Homer  McKee  is  the  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

The  Detroit  Brewing  Company, 
brewers  of  Oldbru  Beer,  has  appointed 
Rickerd.  Mulberger  &  Hicks,  Inc. 

The  Charles  Dallas  Reach  Company 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
has  been  named  by  Seaboard  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Koppers’  Company  of  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  coke  manufacturers.  Plans  in¬ 
clude  newspapers,  outdoor  and  direct 
mail.  The  agency  recently  conducted 
a  test  campaign  in  one  district  for 
Koppers’  and  has  handled  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  White  Tar  Company, 
another  Koppers’  division,  for  four 
years. 

Jas.  B.  Williams,  Inc.,  makers  of 
display  mannequins  and  distributors 
of  glass  and  metal  display  fixtures, 
has  appointed  Central  Advertising 
Service,  Inc. 


RICHMOND,  Va.,  Jime  28 — The  Virginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
reserved  official  comment  on  a  ruling  of  Judge  Julian  Gunn,  in  city  circuit 
coiu-t,  who  said  the  board  was  not  permitted  to  prohibit  outdoor  advertising 
cf  alcoholic  beverages,  until  the  court’s  restraining  order  is  entered.  The 
section  of  the  law  under  which  the  board  acted  reads:  “If  any  person  shall 
advertise  in  or  send  any  advertising  matter  into  this  state  about  or  concerning 
any  alcoholic  beverage  as  may  legally  be  manufactured  and/or  sold  without 
any  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.”  Judge 
Gunn  on  Friday  annovmced  he  would  rule  in  favor  of  a  petition  by  Conselvon 
&  Cheshire,  Inc.,  Norfolk  (Va.)  outdoor  advertising  agency,  for  a  temporary 
injunction  to  restrain  the  board  from  prohibiting  outdoor  advertising  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages.  The  judge  said  the  board  could  regulate  such  advertising, 
but  could  not  prohibit  it. 


Almanaris  Mineral  Springs  Com¬ 
pany  of  Waukesha,  has  appointed 
Rickerd,  Mulberger  &  Hicks,  Inc. 
H.  C.  Mulberger,  vice-president,  will 
direct  the  account  from  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  office. 


Radio  Columns 
Dropped  in  Portland 


] 


Portland,  Ore.,  June  30 — Portland 
daily  newspapers  will  discontinue 
their  radio  columns,  effective  next 
Monday,  publishers  said  today.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  a  similar  policy 
adopted  by  newspapers  in  other  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  cities. 


ADS  FOR  FLA.  FAIR 


Broadcast  Brand  Corned  Beef  Hash, 
Illinois  Meat  Company,  will  launch 
a  jingle  contest,  awarding  one  grocery 
credit  of  $50  each  day  for  30  days  to 
the  person  supplying  the  best  last  line 
to  a  jingle.  Contest  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  through  newspaper  space, 
sales  displays,  window  strips,  etc. 
J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Morris  Plan  Industrial  Bank  of 
New  York,  whirfi  has  been  on  the  air 
during  the  spring  months  with  an 
outstanding  program,  has  switched  to 
newspapers  for  the  summer,  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  radio  activity  in 
the  fall.  Gotham  Advertising  Co.  is 
in  charge.  Arthur  A.  Kron,  account 
executive. 


NO  AD  PROVISIONS  IN  DRUG  BILL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  28 — The  revised  food  and  drug  bill  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  carries  no  provisions  relating  to  advertising  of  these 
commodities,  except  a  prohibition  cigainst  stating  on  labels  or  in  advertising 
that  a  newly  marketed  drug  has  been  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration,  or  that  such  approval  has  been  applied  for  by  the  producer. 
Advertising  sections  of  the  food  and  drug  bills  before  congress  for  the  past 
five  years  were  transferred  to  the  Lea  Bill,  passed  several  months  ago  and 
now  in  effect. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HENRY  T.  EWALD,  president  of 

Campbell -Ewald  agency,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Detroit  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety  board  of  directors. 

Major  Charles  Sp»encer  Hart,  grand 
exalt^  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  has  ap¬ 
pointed  H.  Dorsey  Newson,  New 
York,  as  publicity  director  of  74th 
National  Convention  of  the  order  at 
Atlantic  City  during  the  week  of 
July  11. 

Rex  King  of  (Hockfield  Brown  & 
Company,  Montreal  advertising 
agents,  speaking  before  the  Ontario 
Druggists  recent  convention  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  presented  a  detailed  analysis  of 
sales  and  advertising  methods. 

Louise  Ludke,  new  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Advertising  Women, 
took  office  June  14.  She  succeeded 
Ethel  Vance  Morse  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Concord  Silversmiths,  of  (Joncord, 
N.  H.,  to  Gussow,  Kahn  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 

Pearson  Pharmacal  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
announced  a  new  product,  Dri-Dew, 
a  cream  deodorant  which  stops  per¬ 
spiration.  It  will  be  advertised  this 
summer  in  New  York  newspapers  and 
in  national  magazines.  Kimball,  Hub¬ 
bard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the 


agency. 

Standard  Ant  Conditioning,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  a  subsidiary  of 
American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Corporation,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 


ICE  CREAM  CAMPAIGN 

Wholesale  and  retail  ice  cream  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Lane  County,  Oregon, 
are  cooperating  in  an  8-week  display 
advertising  campaign  in  the  Eugene 
Daily  News.  The  ads,  3  columns  by 
12^  inches,  appear  on  Saturdays. 
Copy  is  addressed  to  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  average  Oregon  family, 
each  member  being  pictured,  and 
dealers  and  manufacturers  cooperating 
are  listed.  The  campaign  opened  May 


28. 
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D.  E.  Robinson,  general  manager 
and  director  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Market  Research  (Council  of  New 
York  City.  Arthur  Hirose,  McCall 
Corporation  was  named  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Arno  H.  Johnson  of  J.  Walter 
’Thompson  Company,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  and  Stanley  I.  Clark  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  Corporation  of  America, 
executive  committee-at-large. 

Edgar  D.  Mason,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Albert  P.  Hill 
(Company,  has  been  elected  president 
of  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Club. 

H.  Ledyard  Towle,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  cissociated 
designer  for  Pennsylvania  buildings 
and  exhibits  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair. 


Tampa.  Fla.,  June  28 — More  money 
will  be  spent  in  newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  Pan  American  Hernando  De 
Soto  Exposition  by  the  Florida  Fair 
and  Gasparilla  Association  in  Tampa. 
Jan.  31  to  Feb.  19,  1939,  than  in  any 
other  medium,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  today  by  Russell  Kay, 
publicity  director  of  the  Exposition 
and  secretary  of  the  Fair.  Radio  and 
billboards  will  also  be  used,  Mr.  Kay 
said.  “While  our  advertising  and 
publicity  budget  this  year  is  more 
than  double  the  total  of  any  other 
year,”  Mr.  Kay  said,  “we  have  still 
only  a  comparatively  small  amoimt  of 
money  available  and  must  make  every 
dollar  spent  bring  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  returns.  We  believe  that  will 
be  done  if  we  concentrate  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida.  We  will  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  use  newspajiers  out 
of  the  state.  ’The  total  appropriation 
amounts  to  $12,500.” 


Charles  W.  Dudrap,  veteran  of  the 
Fawcett  advertising  staff,  has  been 
appointed  Southern  representative  for 
Fawcett  Women’s  Group.  Mr.  Dud¬ 
rap  will  continue  to  handle  his  East¬ 
ern  territory  continuing  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York. 


Roy  M.  Kirtland,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kirtland-Engel  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  became 
associated  as  of  July  1  with  Mc- 
Junkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mathia  Miller,  formerly  with 
George  Bijur,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Randall  Company,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


Harry  D.  Adair,  president  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Metropolitan  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  has  announced 
addition  of  a  radio  department  under 
the  direction  of  Chester  H.  Miller, 
who  has  been  in  radio  broadcasting 
since  1924,  as  manager  of  a  New 
Elngland  radio  station  for  five  years, 
and  who  was  later  studio  manager 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System. 

Irving  R.  Shlivek,  formerly  with 
B.  Altman,  has  joined  the  Gussow, 
Kahn  &  Company,  Inc.,  as  merchan¬ 
dising  and  account  executive.  Doro¬ 
thy  Stone,  formerly  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  planning 
and  merchandising  staff  of  Gussow, 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


NEWS  PAPER 
WO  RED 


4  ADVERTISING  REVIEW 


“SAVINGS"  ADS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  June  27— In¬ 
creased  co-operative  advertising  in 
newspapers  by  savings  and  asso¬ 
ciations  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  resulting  in  exceptional  expansion 
of  their  business,  M.  M.  Hurford,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  12th  District  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  declared  last  week.  In 
Los  Angeles  county  a  group  of  Fed¬ 
eral  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
recently  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  directing  a  joint  educa¬ 
tional  campaign.  This  decision,  Hur¬ 
ford  stated,  followed  immediately  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  a  similar 
joint  advertising  campaign  which  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
conducted  in  the  San  Francisco  bay 


1,000-LINE  nSK  ADS 

Employing  the  theme,  “mileage  at 
your  price,  and  safety  at  every  price,” 
and  featuring  the  company’s  premium 
“Safti-Flight”  tire,  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  aimed  at  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  motorists  ran 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  145 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  Copy 
was  1,000  lines. 


"ANTI-SUN"  COPY 

The  Odel  Co.,  manufacturing  chem¬ 
ists  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  an  increased  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  newspapers  in  10  key 
sales  areas  throu^out  the  country. 
’The  increased  appropriation  was  made 
possible,  it  was  said,  by  improved 
sales  of  its  new  product,  “Anti-Sun, 
a  preparation  to  protect  hair  from 
summer  sun.  Copy  is  prepared  by 
Koretz,  Kopel,  Ideas,  Inc.,  Newark 
advertising  firm. 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 


If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 


“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 
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Subscription  rate  7A  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
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ER"fOR  JULY  2,  1938 


Bar  Assn.  Asks  Permanent 
Group  on  Trial  Coverage 


CHICAGO,  June  27 — When  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  holds  its  61st 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  July 
25-29,  it  will  hear  a  report  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  on  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  press,  radio  and  bar,  as  to  pub¬ 
licity  interfering  with  fair  trial  of 
judicial  and  quasi-judicial  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  ABA  committee,  headed 
by  Merritt  Lane,  Newark,  N.  J.,  will 
recommend  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  on  this  subject,  according 
to  an  advance  report. 

The  special  committee  recommends 
that  a  standing  committee  be  named  to 
continue  the  work  already  under  way 
in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
such  a  committee  “consider  all  such 
pertinent  matters  as  may  be  involved 
with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  the  bar;  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  deemed  proper  and  advis¬ 
able  to  bring  about  compliance  with 
the  position  taken  by  this  association 
from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  the 
preceding  subject  matters.” 

Local  Cooperation  Urged 

The  committee  suggested  local  bar 
associations  appoint  continuing  com¬ 
mittees  to  further  the  endeavors  of 
the  ABA  and  to  cooperate  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  press,  radio  and  other 
mediums  of  publicity. 

The  action  of  the  respective  press 
associations,”  Mr.  Lane  states,  “indi¬ 
cates  that,  while  it  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  up  to  this  time  to  secure  complete 
accord  between  the  respective  asso¬ 
ciations,  there  has  been  no  breach 
between  them  which  justifies  the 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  sev¬ 
erance  of  relations  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  and  a  discontinuance 
d  efforts  at  cooperation. 

“The  true  and  proper  interests  of 
the  press  and  the  bar  are  in  accord  for 
they  both  serve  the  public  and  their 
existence  is  justified  only  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  they  render.  What  would 
appear  to  be  Ae  selfish  interests  of 
either  cannot  be  permitted  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  interest  of  the  public. 
It  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long  run, 
conduct  motivated  solely  by  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be 
in  accord  with  the  selfi^  interests  of 
both.” 

j  Pictur*  Ban  "Impracticablw” 

'  Taking  of  news  pictures  during 
hials  is  one  of  the  points  of  difference 
still  open  between  the  bar  and  press 
association,  according  to  Mr.  Lane’s 
report. 

“Members  of  this  committee,  or  at 
|east  a  majority  of  them,  believe  that 
rt  would  be  impracticable  to  forbid 
t^  taking  of  photographs  under  all 
chcumstances  in  the  court  room  if  the 
Ifial  judge  and  counsel  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  parties  consent.  The  previous  re¬ 
port  of  this  committee  will  indicate 
that  there  was  disagreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  press  and 
of  the  bar  upon  this  subject  particu- 
“Cly  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
consent  of  the  parties.” 

After  highlighting  different  efforts 

various  sections  of  the  cotmtry  to 
^®al  with  regulation  ot  trial  publicity 
through  agreements  with  the  local 
press  and  judges,  the  report  frowns 
ttpon  legislative  action  dealing  with 
rtKh  matters,  stating: 

The  danger  of  resort  to  legislation 

the  tendency  to  go  too  far.  The 
press  is  justly  fearful  of  any  legis¬ 


lation  which  may  appear  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Legislation 
which  may  do  no  more  than  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  rule  with  which  the  press  is 
willing  to  comply  may  be  objected  to 
on  principle  because  of  the  precedent 
established.  The  bar  should  be  as 
fearful  of  any  attempt  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  the  press  as  the  press  it¬ 
self.  The  matter  should  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  legislation  but  there  will 
inevitably  be  attempts  to  control  it 
which  will  be  successful  unless  it  is 
otherwise  controlled.” 

"Enlightened  Accord"  Needed 

Urging  need  for  “an  enlightened  ac¬ 
cord  between  those  interested  and 
support  for  judges  who  act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  accord,”  the  committee 
declared  the  matter  “is  not  one  that 
can  be  considered  as  ever  permanently 
settled.” 

Referring  to  possible  advances  in 
radio  reporting  of  trials,  the  report 
asserts:  “The  integrity  of  trial  prac¬ 
tice  must  not  only  be  protected  from 
improper  publicity  by  means  of  pho¬ 
tography  but  from  any  other  method 
of  publicity  which  has  a  tendency  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  trial  from  the  single  object 
of  a  trial,  to  wit,  to  do  justice  between 
the  parties  before  the  court. 

“This  committee  has  not  approached 
radio  representatives.  It  believed  that 
the  first  approach  should  be  made  as 
it  has  been  made.  Statements  re¬ 
cently  in  the  public  press  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  nvay  reasonably  be 
expected  that  the  plan  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  radio.  This  committee  be¬ 
lieves,  however,  that  as  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  it  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
should.” 

Besides  Chairman  Lane,  the  ABA 
special  committee  making  the  report 
consists  of  Alfred  A.  Cook,  New  York; 
John  Wells  Farley,  Boston;  Judge 
Oscar  Hallam,  St.  Paul;  John  G.  Jack- 
son,  New  York;  and  Giles  J.  Patter¬ 
son,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

I.  M.  BAKER  m  BOISE 

Irl  M.  Baker,  former  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Seattle  Times  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  succeeding  E.  F. 
Casebeer,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  another  position  in  the  department, 
Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  publisher  has 
announced.  Prior  to  his  connection 
with  the  Seattle  Times,  Mr.  Baker  was 
with  the  Omaha  World  Herald  and 
other  midwestem  newspapers. 


1/  you  need 
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Coast  Editors  in  Drive 
To  Cut  Road  'Homicide' 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  June  27 — Editors 
and  publishers  of  California  confer¬ 
ring  at  Stanford  University  here  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  indicated  a  united 
determination  to  prove  afresh  the 
merit  of  the  press  as  the  outstanding 
factor  in  community  life.  Critical 
examination  of  the  newspai>er  of  to¬ 
day  revealed  a  product  geared  to  the 
modem  tempo,  more  attractive  be¬ 
cause  of  new  typographical  styling 
and  increased  photographic  display; 
more  valuable  because  of  better  con¬ 
tent,  and  withal  still  the  major  instru¬ 
ment  in  educating  the  people  and  in 
benefiting  cmd  preserving  their  liber^ 
ties. 

During  the  inspection,  conducted 
under  a  program  co-chairmaned  by 
Graham  Dean,  Salinas  (Cal.)  Index- 
Journal  and  Post,  and  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  head  of  the  Stanford  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  the  conferees 
listened  to  appeals  for  aid  in  cam¬ 
paigns  for  preservation  of  democracy, 
for  highway  safety  and  for  curtail¬ 
ment  of  syphillis. 

Immediate  result  was  a  solicitation 
for  a  spectacular  state-wide  safety 


campaign,  with  favorable  response. 
Decision  to  meet  annually  in  further 
conferences  confined  exclusively  to 
editorial  subjects  was  reached. 

The  safety  campaign,  labelled  “The 
CNPA  Plan  to  Combat  Highway 
Homicide,”  will  last  for  one  year.  It 
will  involve  the  use  of  a  full  p»age 
presentation  every  other  week.  The 
drive  will  not  be  undertaken  until  a 
minimum  of  120  newspapers  of  the 
313  member  i)ap»ers  of  the  California 
Newspap>er  Publishers  Association 
have  signed  for  it. 

AIDS  lOBLESS  NEWSMEN 

John  Patrick  Lally,  Chicago  Daily 
News  fiction  editor,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  Chicago  restaurant  where 
bona  fide  unemployed  newspapermen 
may  obtain  a  free  meal.  He  feeds 
about  25  newspapermen  each  week. 
They  must  present  credentials  from 
Lally  at  the  restaurant. 

VOTE  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE 

Delegates  to  the  American  Retail 
Coal  Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  adopted  a  resolution, 
favoring  publication  of  weekly  adver¬ 
tisements  in  leading  newspapers  of  14 
soft  coal  producing  states. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or . 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


Do  You  Believe  In  Adver¬ 
tising  As  Strongly  As  Do 
The  Advertisers  Who 

Buy  Yonr  Space? 

You  will  SELL  advertising  up  to  the  measure  of  your  own  belief 
in  its  value. 

You  attest  your  belief  in  a  thing  by  the  extent  to  v/hich  you  use 
it  or  practice  it. 

Do  you  believe  in  circulars  more  than  you  believe  in  newspaper 
space?  Do  you  believe  that  personal  solicitation  may  TAKE  THE 
PLACE  of  newspaper  advertising — instead  of  merely  clinching  it? 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  a  newspaper  which  REACHES 
AND  COVERS  YOUR  MARKET.  When  you  advertise  your 
advertising  in  its  columns  you  are  using  the  same  method  of  appeal 
to  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  which  you  urge  upon  them  when 
you  offer  your  space  to  them. 

Are  you  going  to  convince  a  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  of 
the  value  of  newspaper  space,  over  other  forms  of  appeal,  through 
trying  to  reach  him  yourself  through  the  methods  against  which 
you  contend? 

Is  there  something  in  your  mind  concerning  your  MARKET  and 
your  paper  which  you  feel  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  space- 
buyer? 

If  so,  wouldn’t  it  be  good  business  to  tell  him  about  it — bright 
NOW — whilst  he  is  checking  advertising  of  the  past  five  months 
with  sales,  planning  new  campaigns  and  considering  new  news¬ 
paper  schedules? 

It  would  be  good  business  also  to  concentrate  your  sales  story 
in  the  newspaper  that  has  the  newspaper  atmosphere — to  make  a 
strong  showing  in  one  paper  rather  than  to  spread  it  too  thinly  over 
many  papers. 

An  ad  this  size  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  read  by  a 
hand-picked  audience  controlling  newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures. 

The  cost  of  $113.34  is  fair  and  reasonable  when  one  considers  the 
clientele  of  this  paper — national  advertiser,  agency  and  newspaper 
coverage — the  most  influential  in  the  business  paper  field. 

The  power  of  advertising  will  sell  goods  and  services. 

EDITOR  AiVD  PUBLISHER 

The  Newspaper  Advocate 


1700  TimeN  Baildinfd 


York,  Y.  Y. 


26— P  HOTOGRAPHY 


Photog  Laughs  at  Bullets  — 
And  Gets  His  Pictures 


By  JACK  PRICE 


HE  LAUGHED  as  he  faced  the  bullets 
from  a  .44,  or  Wcis  it  a  .38?  Actually 
confronting  death,  he  stuck  to  his  post 
and  returned  “shot”  for  shot  although 
his  weapon  was  only  a  speed  graphic 
camera  and  a  flash-synchronizer. 

We  are  referring  to  Howard  Jones, 


Ed  McNew,  Knoxville  bondsman,  photo- 
qraphed  by  Howard  Jones,  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  doesn't  scara  easily. 


his  picture.  Despite  this  warning,  a 
half  dozen  newspaper  photographers 
were  ready  for  him.  and  the  pictxires 
they  obtained  were  far  better  than  any 
they  had  dared  hope  for. 

When  McNew  saw  Jones  he  opened 
fire  at  a  distance  of  about  30  feet. 
Jones  dodged  behind  a  comer  of  the 
Safety  Building  where  city  court  was 
being  held,  and  peering  around  the 
edge  of  the  building  snapped  pictures 
of  McNew  while  he  continued  firing. 

''You're  a  Lousy  Shot" 

“Gee,  you’re  a  lousy  shot,”  Jones 
taunted  as  McNew’s  first  shot  hit  the 
building  beside  him.  Jones  snapped 
another  picture.  Another  shot  scraped 
the  dust  in  front  of  him. 

“If  I  couldn’t  shoot  any  better  than 
that  I’d  quit,”  Jones  called  to  McNew. 

Two  more  shots  whistled  past  his 
head. 

“Look  at  all  the  pigeons,”  Jones 
called  again  as  employes  of  McNew’s 
bonding  firm  came  from  behind  to 
persuade  him  to  put  up  the  gun. 

“Some  of  you  police  arrest  that  man 
with  a  gim,”  Jones  called  to  a  half 
dozen  police  who  milled  about.  Mc¬ 
New  was  disarmed. 


staff  photographer  for  the  Knoxville 
Journal,  who  has  just  experienced  one 
of  the  strangest  thrills  ever  to  befall 
a  cameraman.  His  nerve  while  under 
fire  could  be  compared  to  any  feat 
of  a  war  lens-lad. 

The  incident  took  place  when  Jones 
was  assigned  to  cover  an  apparently 
routine  story.  When  the  shots  began 
to  fly,  however,  Jones  exposed  him- 


Fullow  Photog  Hurt 

Kenneth  Christenberry,  another 
Joiumal  photographer,  had  his  camera 
smashed  and  the  broken  camera 
pushed  against  his  face,  injuring  his 
lip,  by  Jess  Murray,  a  McNew  em¬ 
ploye,  when  Christenberry  sought  to 
take  a  picture  as  McNew  was  led 
through  the  corridor  on  the  way  to 
city  court. 

Christenberry  filed  charges  of  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  against  Murray, 


self  to  pistol  fire  in  order  to  picture 
his  photographer-hating  subject  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  kill  him.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  escaping  injury,  Jones  ac¬ 
tually  jeered  at  the  poor  marksman¬ 
ship  of  his  assailant  while  changing 
bulbs  and  film-holders. 


Milwauks*  Journal  phofogt  studying  their  pictures. 


Journal  is  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  staff  displayed  the  best  all-aroumi 
the  principle  of  liberal  illustration  of  negatives.  Another  had  very  good!  b 
the  news.  Ever  attempting  to  im-  negatives  but  50%  of  his  prints  [  wi 
prove  the  quality  of  pictorial  repro-  failed  to  match  the  quality  of  thef  pi 
duction,  Frank  J.  Scherschel,  man-  negatives. 

ager  of  the  Journal’s  photographic  The  experiments  proved  that  the 
department,  last  week  completed  an  best  work  did  not  depend  upon  the 

experiment  which  immediately  prom-  type  of  materials  employed.  The  sue- 

ised  significant  results.  cess  of  the  photographer  could  be 

Over  a  period  of  14  days,  each  of  ‘raced  to  corr^t  exposure,  develop- 

the  Journal’s  photographers  clipped  sud  printing.  One  general  fauh 

all  his  own  pictures  which  had  ap-  overdevelopment  which  grayed 


peared  in  print.  These  clipped  repro¬ 
ductions  were  pasted  on  large  sheets 
of  newsprint  and  the  latter  were 
mounted  directly  above  the  corre¬ 
sponding  original  pictures. 

Comprehentive  Comparison 

From  this  comprehensive  compari- 


the  highlights. 

Mendelsohn  Lamp  Improved 


MENDELSOHN  the  speed-gun  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  just  made  an  improv^ 
ment  in  his  lamp.  By  adding  a  metai 
elbow  to  the  reflector  it  may  now  be 
adjusted  to  any  size  lamp.  The  rod 


( 


son  each  photographer  was  able  to  supporting  the  reflector  allows  a  metal  1  o 


contrast  his  efforts  with  those  of  his 
colleagues,  to  note  similarities  and 
points  of  variance.  The  results  were 
surprising. 

From  the  standpoints  of  timing  and 
development,  the  youngest  man  on 


sleeve  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  Whet 
set  it  may  be  fastened  with  a  set 
screw.  We  understand  that  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  type  lamp  for  the  near 
future.  When  it  is  ready,  the  details 
will  be  printed  in  this  column. 


Howard  Jones,  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  camera¬ 
man,  standing  at  rear 
of  the  city  jail  where 
he  was  fired  upon  by 
Ed  McNew,  head  of 
the  McNew  and  Bor¬ 
ing  bonding  firm 
and  political  leader. 
White  circles  mark 
where  two  of  four 
bullets  struck,  each 
within  a  few  feet  of 
Jones,  who  calmly 
took  pictures  as  Mc¬ 
New  fired. 


Bullets  Miss  Photog 
As  Bandits  Slay  Cop 


R.  J.  Hennings,  South  Bend  News 
Times  photographer,  escaped  death 
from  two  bandits’  g\ms  which  killed 
State  Trooper  Ray  Dixon  near  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  June  27.  The  bandits 
opened  fire  when  Dixon  and  Henning 
stopped  to  help  them  with  their 
stalled  car.  Hennings,  unarmed,  es¬ 
caped  unharmed  into  a  field  amid  a 
hail  of  lead. 


The  photographer  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  witness  Wednesday  into  a  grand 
jury  probe  which  resulted  in  indict¬ 
ment  of  Orelle  Elaston,  Valley  City, 
Ind.,  for  first  degree  murder  of  Dixon. 
Easton’s  brother,  Clarence,  was  shot 
and  kUled  in  Illinois  by  a  posse. 


RULING  RESCINDED 

Early  this  year  Editor  &  Pvbushb 
printed  an  item  from  an  SNPA  Bulle¬ 
tin  stating  that  the  Photo  Flashes  IM- 
torial  page  service  offered  by  Foremost 
Feature  Service,  Inc.,  460  West  34th 
Street,  New  York,  must  carry  an 
“Advertising”  slug,  according  to  > 
ruling  by  the  postoffice  department 
It  has  now  been  established  that  the 
postoffice  department  issued  such  an 
order,  but  upon  the  basis  of  a  recent 
interview  with  the  postal  authorities 
by  Leo  Reiner,  representing  Fore¬ 
most  Features,  the  order  was  re¬ 
scinded  and  no  such  ruling  is  in  the 
records. 


AERIAL  PHOTOGS  DIE 


Photog  Files  Charges 

The  man  using  the  pistol  was  Ed 
McNew,  head  of  McNew  and  Boring, 
bonding  firm,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  answer  charges  in  city  court  of 
reckless  driving,  driving  while  dnmk, 
and  leaving  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

After  the  attempted  shooting,  June 
25,  Jones  filed  against  McNew  charges 
of  felonious  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder;  carrying  a  pistol,  and 
made  McNew  put  up  a  peace  bond. 
McNew  also  was  arrested  on  various 
city  charges  after  the  attack. 

McNew  had  threatened  to  kill  any 
photograi^er  who  attempted  to  take 


and  against  C.  C.  Popejoy,  another 
McNew  employe,  who  scuffled  with 
Christenberry. 

McNew  made  bonds  totaling  $7,000 
on  the  state  and  city  charges  and 
waived  two  of  the  charges  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  Knoxville  Journal  is  pay¬ 
ing  legal  fees  for  Jones  and  Christen¬ 
berry. 


Milwaukee  Experiment 
THE  Milwaukee  Journal’s  photo¬ 
graphic  department  recently  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  wherein  lay  the  defects  of  the 
cameramen. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  sound  deduc¬ 
tions,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  staff  of 
photographers. 

With  nine  staff  photographers  and 
three  photo  services  providing  an  av¬ 
erage  of  400  pictures  every  week,  the 


ERHARD  TO  NEW  YORK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30 — Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Erhard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times  for  past  sev¬ 
eral  months,  has  returned  to  the 
Hearst  organization  at  New  York  City. 
No  announcement  of  his  successor 
has  been  made  by  Publisher  Eleanor 
M.  Patterson,  now  out  of  the  city,  but 
George  A.  De  Witt,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Herald,  is  super¬ 
vising  both  papers,  and  Charles  A. 
Duffy,  city  editor  of  the  Herald,  is 
coordinating  the  local  news  gathering 
of  both. 


While  taking  air  shots  of  th* 
strike-bound  Ringling  Brothers,  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  circus,  two  news  pho¬ 
tographers  were  killed  June  24  when 
their  plane  crashed  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  deserted  big  top  at  Scranton. 
Pa.  On  an  assignment  for  the  Scron- 
ton  Tribune,  the  crash  victims  w^ 
Bob  Raine,  25,  who  was  handlinf 
equipment,  and  Arthur  Young,  30 
who  was  piloting  the  plane. 


PA.  GROUP  TO  MEET 


The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  will 
hold  its  first  annual  convention  at 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
Nov.  5. 


FCC  PERMIT  DENIED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jxme  27— FCC 
Examiner  R.  H.  Hyde  has  recom¬ 
mended  for  denial  the  application  »| 
Colonial  Broadcasting  Coriioration  tol 
a  permit  to  construct  and  operate  '•  i 
broadcast  station  at  Newport 
Va.  Existing  service  is  adequatej^ 
that  area,  the  examiner  reported, 
applicant  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Di 
Press,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Press  and  the  Times-Herald. 
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“They  do  not  love  opera,  nor  do  they  those  newspapers  which  regard  their 
despise  it.  They  derive  pleasure  from  American  news  as  an  investment  will 
a  spot  of  singing.  They  respond  to  a  benefit  in  the  long  run.  although  the 
luscious  melody  carried  on  the  wings  public  demand  will  have  to  be  built 
of  a  rounded,  resonant  voice,  and  they  up  by  skillful  journalistic  treatment.” 
are  properly  respectful  of  the  trills  Later  pages  in  the  report  discuss 
and  roulades  of  a  showpiece  aria,  es-  the  American  news  sent  to  British 
pecially  when  it  is  warbled  by  a  papers,  the  circulations  of  American 
coloratura  soprano  of  reputation.”  and  British  papers  compared,  also  the 
Scribner’s  is  the  publisher  of  the  book  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
which  costs  $3.75. — A.  C.  British  press,  such  as  make  up,  size, 

news  matter,  features,  etc. 

The  report  is  published  by  P.  E.  P., 
16  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  London, 
S.  W.  1. 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


HAGINE  being  in  a  newspaper  office  cording  to  his  career,  taken  as  a  whole, 
idien  the  greatest  story  of  the  cen-  There  is  the  inescapable  conclusion 

ly.  that  his  reportorial  work  was  to  him, 
a  means  of  bringing  social 
evils  to  public  notice.  In  other  words, 
Riis  was  really  the  crusader  first; 
writing  and  the  news  in  a  strict  sense 
in  were  merely  adjuncts. 

To  one  who  has  not  read  the  Riis 
‘The  Making  of 


Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  not  chiefly 
bfing  able  to  find  out  in  any  way 
what’s  happening;  of  not  being  able, 
even,  to  get  through  to  those  in  au¬ 
thority.  Incredible  rumors  come 
over  the  wire.  They  are  checked  and 
denied.  Anonymous  telephone  calls  autobiography, 
warn  that  your  life  is  in  danger.  American,”  it  is  a  little  surprising  to 

Suddenly  you  get  knowledge  of  a  see  the  amount  of  newspaper  work  he 

did.  His  first  job  was  that  of  city 
editor  on  a  Long  Island  paper — at  $8  a 
week.  After  that  he  worked  for  the 
New  York  News  Association  and  then 
went  to  Brooklyn  as  reporter  and  later 
editor  of  the  South  Brooklyn  News, 
which  he  purchased  in  1874  for  $75 
down,  with  the  remainder,  $650,  on 
notes.  In  the  next  year  he  completed 
his  payments  and  owned  the  paper 
free  of  debt.  His  biographer  credits 
him  with  writing  every  word  of  its 
four  pages  and,  in  addition,  soliciting 
advertising.  The  paper  was  printed  in 
Manhattan  and  the  editor-publisher 
even  carried  each  completed  edition 
across  the  river  to  his  office  where 
he  slept 


A  REPORT  recently  issued  by  the 
Political  and  Economic  Planning 
Committee  of  London  consists  of  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  British 
press,  its  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment.  This  committee  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  non-party  group  and  has  mor^ 
than  a  hundred  members,  including 
newspapermen,  university  professors, 
etc.,  well  qualified  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  social  and  economic  activi¬ 
ties.  In  discussing  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  British  press  the 
report  says: 

U.  S.  Inadequately  Reported 

“The  inadequacy  of  reporting  from 
the  United  States  is  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous.  Apparently  only  the  Times 
and  Daily  Telegraph  have  full  time 
correspondents  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  New  York,  and  there  are 
actually  national  newspapers  which 
have  no  correspondents  of  their  own 
Wrltor  Hatos  Nazic  slept  on  the  counter,  waiting  for  i''  America.  Some  part  of  Anglo- 

If  you  can  imagine  that,  you  know  the  newsboys  to  arrive  at  dawn.  His  American  misunderstandings  must  be 
something  of  the  feelings  of  Eugene  next  step  was  to  the  New  York  Trib-  attributed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  ter, 
Lennhoff  who  was  editor  of  the  unc  and  much  later,  in  1890,  to  the  press  management  in  informing  Brit- 
VienTMi  Telegraph  when  the  recent  Evening  Sun  where  Arthur  Brisbane  ish  readers  of  what  America  is  think 
union  of  Germany  and  Austria  took  was  managing  editor  and  Richard  ing  and  doing. 

place.  He  tells  about  it  in  his  book,  Harding  Davis  was  one  of  the  star  re-  for  the  handful  of  New  York  cor- 
“The  Last  Five  Hours  of  A^tria”  porters.  Riis  also  contributed  to  The  respondents  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
(Stokes  $2.50).  Herr  Lermhoff  is  vig-  Sun,  the  morning  paper,  which  was 
f  -.1"  ". 

story  reflects  only  that  side  of  the  Charles  A.  Dana, 
question.  He  tends,  for  instance,  to 
minimize  the  number  of  Austrians  a  t 

who  were  in  favor  of  the  Anschluss  . 

and  insists  that  most  of  them  were  IJ^wspaper  lo 
merely  yoimgsters.  And  he  says  that  be  of  interest 
if  the  aborted  plebicite  had  taken  world, 

place  the  country  would  have  voted  .  ^  lography,  c 
for  independence  by  70%.  Former  introduction  by 
Chancellor  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg  he  hcnlar  n®*®  i® 
jMCtures  as  a  man  whose  unbounded  foreword  by 
confidence  in  human  nature  permit-  youngest  son  ol 
ted  some  of  his  closest  associates  to  called  New  \ 
trick  him.  However,  in  saying  that,  zen.”  C.  G.  T. 
he  neither  implies  nor  assigns  blame 

to  von  Schuschnigg.  Under  the  cir-  HERE’S  A  new  type  of  book  in  the 
cumstance  the  Chancellor  did  the  best  field  of  _ 

he  could.  Despite  Herr  Lennhoff’s  Back,”  wh 
bias,  most  of  his  book  is  a  factual  plies.  Th( 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  anecdotes, 
through  his  newspaper  connections,  ing  salarie 


IT  MAY  SURPRISE  many  people,  but 
Eimice  Tietjens,  the  poetess,  was  at 
one  time  a  newspaperwoman.  In  fact, 
she  was  the  first  of  her  sex  to  serve 
on  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  She  tells  about  it  in  her 
autobiography,  “The  World  At  My 
Shoulder”  (Macmillan  $3). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  chapters  are  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Tietjens’  newspaper  work,  for  she  was 
stationed  in  Paris  during  the  days  of 
the  war.  That  brevity  is  understand¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  writer’s  wide  and 
all-embracing  interests  but  she  is  a 
keen  observer  and  doubtless  left  many 
interesting  things  unsaid. 

On  the  whole  her  book  makes  good 
reading.  Parts  of  it  are  little  short 
of  superb.  The  brief  introduction 
falls  into  that  class.  So  does  the  chap- 
‘I  Ride  With  a  Corpse,”  which  is 
a  macabre  masterpiece.  The  picture 
the  authoress  gives  of  the  growing  lit- 
It  is  quite  impossible  erary  and  artistic  consciousness  of 
Chicago  before  the  war  is  of  historic 
value.  And  so  is  her  pen  portrait  of 

.  ,  .  _  - , . . . „  r~r~- .  . .  .  available  material  and  at  the  same  Harriet  Monroe,  founder  and  editor  of 

orously  ^nti-Nazi,  (»nsequently  his  still  under  the  brilliant  direction  of  time  follow  trends,  to  keep  up  con-  the  magazine  Poetry. 

"  ~  i.  tacts  and  to  get  about  the  country  and  ■  ^  _ 

Itet  Foreword  see  what  is  going  on.  Of  the  Ameri-  In  the  Periodiccds 

is”  is  not  strictlv  a  can  news  printed  a  great  deal  is  sim-  „  ^1'*’  of  the  North  Anu  ncan 

Taphy  but  it  should  Plv  ^‘vial  and  is  valueless  for  keep-  „ 

)  anyone  in  the  jour-  touch  with  events.  ist  at  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Nezv  York 

It  has  an  impressive  “There  are,  of  course,  special  diffi-  Tim-s. 

pious  footnotes  and  an  culties,  such  as  the  absence  of  a  An  illuminating  article  on  how  the  insurance 

.1  1  .  •  .  ,  business  works  when  your  father  happens  to 

Allan  Nevins.  Of  par-  single  metropolis,  the  high  cost  of  President  of  the  United  States  appears  in 
le  short  and  delightful  living  and  travelling  expenses,  the  this  week’s  Saturday  Evepuno  Post.  Alva 
Roger  William  Riis,  complexities  of  American  politics  and  Johnston  wrote  it.  The  title  is:  “Jimmy’s  Got 
the  man  who  was  once  of  American  affairs  generally,  and  the  *'•” 

-  fictions  and  distortions  due  partly  to  „ 

,  ,  -  ,  u  ^  j  Kead  by  Hand  and  Kar  to  July  Forum  has 

the  absence  of  a  language  barrier,  and  heen  both  a  new.spapcrman,  and  a  teacher  of 
to  the  tendency  of  each  nation  to  journalism  at  Columbia  University.  His 
jump  to  misleading  conclusions  about  newspaper  work  includes  seven  years  on  the 
‘Opera  Front  and  fbe  other.  We  consider  that  on  the  fhtonal  staff  of  the  Ncu-  Kt>r*  Ttmrs. 
t  what  its  title  im-  long  view  economics  and  political 

book  is  alive  with  trends  are  foremg  the  English  -speak-  financial  editor  of  Christian  Science 

IS  figures  concern-  peoples  closer  together,  and  that  Monitor.  _ 


history  of  the  entire  world.  But  offi- 
daldom  forbids  you  to  print  it.  Then, 
at  last,  the  truth  is  out.  Tragedy  has 
struck  and  the  end  of  many  tilings 
has  come.  But  there  is  no  time  to 
write  the  story  and  get  it  on  the 
presses — no  one  to  set  it  up  or  nm  it 


off  even  if  you  could  write  it.  You 
have  to  leave  in  a  hurry  with  only 
die  clothes  on  your  back  and  the  few 
coins  in 


your  pocket.  And  you  do  it 
just  by  the  skin  of  your  teeth,  slip- 
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28— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  f 


Says  Publishers 
Are  Counting  on 
More  Revenue 

B.  C,  Cameron  Shows  Need 
For  Higher  Rotes  and 
Greater  Economy 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Coming  as  an  echo  of  the  ICMA 
convention  at  Quebec,  although  voiced 
in  advance  of  that  meeting,  are  the 
pertinent  remarks  of  B.  C.  Cameron, 
Portland  (Ore.)  News-Telegram,  on 
why  newspaper  publishers  are  count¬ 
ing  on  greater  income  from  circulation 
today.  Mr.  Cameron’s  talk  was  given 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

With  advertising  revenue  reduced 
and  wage  scales  and  material  costs 
up.  Mr.  Cameron  rightly  points  out 
publishers  are  expecting  greater  in¬ 
come  from  the  reading  public,  if 
newspapers  are  to  maintain  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Aeir  product  and  stay  "in  the 
black." 

"Forget  Rivoiry” 

"This  is  a  time  when  we  must  forget 
about  rivalry  with  local  competitors 
and  work  together  on  certain  promo¬ 
tional  transportation  problems,’’  he 
said.  “In  many  cases  both  can  save 
without  loss  of  circulation.  We  sim¬ 
ply  must  band  together  and  elimi¬ 
nate  certain  wasteful  circulation 
practices. 

"Whatever  your  plan  may  be  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  profits,  be  it  a  rate 
increase  or  small  economies,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  your  publisher  will 
be  eagerly  looking  over  your  shoulder 
in  hop>es  you  will  provide  the  solution 
to  today's  biggest  newspap)er  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Mr.  Cameron  referred  to  the  “New 
Deal”  in  circulation  methods,  con¬ 
trasting  today’s  efforts  to  make  the 
circulation  depxartment  p)ay  its  own 
way,  with  the  former  viewpoint  that 
circulation  is  a  necessary  cog  in 
the  wheel,  but  not  a  revenue 


into  their  transportation  and  hauling  costs. 
While  this  item  is  not  of  such  great  imitortance 
to  newspapers  with  a  small  outside  circulation, 
it  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  when  one 
begins  to  check  into  this  item.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  has  been  the  motto  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  go  to  almost  any  cost  to 
get  newspapers  on  the  spot  at  the  utmost 
speed.  In  many  cases  this  has  built  up  a  very 
expensive  transportation  system,  which  has 
netted  very  little  in  return  as  far  as  revenue 
was  concerned.  Some  newspapers  are  now 
finding  it  economical  to  give  bicycle  service 
instead  of  truck  service  to  metropolitan  deal¬ 
ers.  One  newspaper  found  that  they  could 
save  truck  expense  by  having  metropolitan 
street  vendors  check  in  at  a  central  location 
instead  of  having  the  truck  make  the  rounds 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  Some  newspapers 
have  found  a  saving  by  discontinuing  swap¬ 
pers  on  the  rear  of  their  trucks.  This  has  of 
course  resulted  in  slower  service,  but  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  the 
extra  man  was  not  worth  the  few  minutes 
gained. 

Truck  Schedules  Importaut 

“(lalleys  and  truck  schedules  should  be 
studied  thoroughly  in  an  effort  to  get  all 
points  served  as  economically  as  possible  with¬ 
out  greatly  affecting  service.  Circulation  be¬ 
ing  hauled  by  outside  contract  battlers  at  a 
flat  rate  should  be  averaged  attd  weighed  to 
see  if  the  revenue  derived  justifies  the  expense. 
Sometimes  changes  in  cotidilions  or  scheilttles 
whittle  down  the  number  of  papers  carried 
by  these  haulers  so  that  yott  fittd  yourself 
paying  from  $2  to  $5  monthly  to  a  hauler 
carrying  a  small  dealer  roll. 

"Xow  is  a  good  time  to  check  mileage  ex¬ 
pense  allowed  district  managers  attd  roatl  men. 
Some  newspapers  operate  on  a  systetti  of  a 
flat  car  expense  weekly  or  monthly.  Many  of 
these  allowances  have  been  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent  over  a  long  peritnl  of  time  and  it  might 
be  wise  to  see  just  wh.at  value  the  newspaper 
is  receiving  from  the  expense  allowed.” 

Carriers  on  3-Day  Tour 
APPROXIMATELY  225  Omaha 
World-Herald  carriers  were  guests 
of  the  newspaper  this  week  on  a 
three-day  trip  to  Chicago  and  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Winners  in  a  recent  sub¬ 
scription  contest,  the  carriers  enjoyed 
a  sight-seeing  toiu"  of  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  were  guests  at  the 
NBC  Jamboree  radio  broadcast  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  Several  of  the  carriers 
were  interviewed  on  this  program. 
D.  W.  Calvert,  country  circulation 
manager,  supervised  the  trip. 

Papers  Raise  Rotes 


Skoxt  "Take^ 

EVERY  FOURTH  OF  JULY  work¬ 
ers  in  the  composing  room  at  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  are  a  bit  cautious  in 
approaching  the  copy  chute. 

They  will  never  forget  about  the 
“flash”  John  Booker,  then  Tribune 
telegraph  editor  and  now  Tulsa  World 
assistant  oil  editor,  sent  down  the 
chute  early  one  Fourth  of  July  morn¬ 
ing  several  years  ago. 

It  was  one  of  the  giant,  cannon¬ 
sounding  firecrackers  that  startled  the 
entire  composing  room  staff,  particu¬ 
larly  the  person  at  the  chute. 

■ 

THE  TELETYPE  operator  probably 
was  trying  to  establish  a  new  kind 
of  political  office  in  the  Republican 
party,  when  he  sent  the  following  over 
the  wires: 

“Ill  health  will  prevent  District  At¬ 
torney  D.  H.  K -  from  seeking  the 

Republican  nomination  for  drunken 
driving,  he  announced  here.” 

■ 

THE  New  York  Journal- American 
sought  the  whereabouts  recently  of 
columnist  Damon  Runyon.  The  himt 
unavailing  otherwise,  ^e  paper  paged 
Damon  Runyon,  Jr.,  who  works  in 
the  Cleveland  United  Press  bureau, 
by  telegram. 

His  reply,  also  in  a  telegram: 
“Hearst’s  Rimyon  unshows  here. 
INS  bureau  also  unknows  his  where¬ 
abouts.  He  assumed  to  be  Cleveland- 
wards  this  week. 

“Scripps-Howard’s  Runyon.” 

■ 

THE  LATE  Goebel  Cayce  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  once  was  assigned  to  a 
story  by  the  bureau  chief  of  a  wire 
service,  who  told  Cayce  to  tell  the 
yam  “in  a  nutshell.” 

Cayce  overfiled  the  story  and  was 
called  to  account. 

“Oh,”  he  said  with  a  Celtic  grin,  “I 
thought  you  meant  a  coconut  shell.” 
■ 

APPARENTLY  a  recent  prominent 
wedding  had  little  news  significance 
for  the  Back  Bay  Leader,  of  Boston, 
which  carried  this  small,  unheaded. 


26.  Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening® 
services  will  be  hell.” 

■ 

Editor  &  Pudlishe*  will  pay  $2  for  ead 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  publisheil.  Them 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

LITTLE  MERCHANTS  OK'd 

Judge  John  M.  Wilson  of  Thurston 
County  Superior  Court,  Washington, 
recently  sustained  his  previous  ruling 
that  little  merchant  carriers  cue  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  and  as  such  are 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  act.  He  over¬ 
ruled  the  state’s  demurer  which  con-  i 
tended  Judge  Wilson  had  no  juris-  | 
diction  in  the  case  in  view  of  the  i 
June  7  decision  of  the  Washington 
State  Supreme  Court  denying  the 
right  of  legal  actions  under  the  declar¬ 
atory  judgment  act  to  test  out  hypo¬ 
thetical  issues.  Judge  Wilson  held  a 
real  controversy  was  set  forth  in  the 
case  filed  by  newspapers  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  such  controversy  did  not  fall 
within  the  definitions  of  the  hi^ 
court’s  decision.  The  lower  court 
court  should  retain  jurisdiction  of  the 
case  he  ruled. 

SEND  BOY  TO  FARM 

The  New  York  Post  and  the  Det 
Moines  Register  have  co-operated  in 
sending  a  typical  New  York  East  Side 
boy  to  an  Iowa  farm  for  two  weeb. 
Frankie  Bums,  9,  was  selected  bj’ 
Paul  Sann,  Post  reporter,  after  he  had 
interviewed  many  candidates.  The 
boy  went  this  week  to  Iowa  and  his 
citified  impressions  of  mral  life  will 
be  carried  in  both  papers. 

MAGS'  CIRCULATION  UP 

The  total  circulation  of  115  general 
magazines  increased  7%  in  1937  as 
compared  with  1936,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  magazine  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  released  Monday. 
The  report  stated:  newsstand  sales  of 
the  group  were  up  16%  while  boy  sales 
decreased  7%;  linage  was  up  10%  with 
black  and  white  cost  per  thousand 
down  2%,  and  four-color  cost  per 
thousand  down  9%. 


producer. 

Answering  the  questions,  how  circu¬ 
lation  men  are  finding  ways  of  giving 
their  publishers  a  fair  profit  in  circula¬ 
tion,  he  said: 

Urges  Rate  Increases 

"First  of  all,  if  your  newspaper  has  not 
increased  subscription  rates,  this  is  a  point 
worth  seriously  considering.  While  increases 
in  several  northwest  cities  have  caused  loss 
1J1  circulation,  they  have  generally  provided 
enough  additional  revenue  to  cover  the  in* 
creased  cost  of  newsprint. 

*‘In  these  days  of  increased  cost  of  news¬ 
print  circulation  managers  are  finding  still 
other  ways  of  reducing  costs.  Many  are  either 
discontinuing  returns  or  are  curtailing  them. 
By  closely  watching  street  sales  and  newsstand 
returns,  draws  can  be  reduced  and  adequate 
representation  can  still  l>e  given.  Samples 
are  being  used  sparingly  and  are  closely 
checked.  Left  overs  in  the  mail  room  can  be 
held  to  a  minimum  through  the  cofiperation  of 
the  mail  room  foreman.  Spoils  can  he  reduced 
by  a  cooperative  press  foreman.  Many  plants 
still  have  a  large  free  copy  list.  By  securing 
the  ciMiperation  of  your  advertising  manager 
and  editor,  this  often  can  be  reduced  consid¬ 
erably.  Kniployes  of  some  newspaper  plants 
have  the  habit  of  grabbing  a  copy  of  every 
edition,  as  well  as  taking  one  out  to  lunch  with 
them  and  one  home  in  the  evening.  Dead¬ 
heads  on  the  mail  list  and  service  copies  to 
truck  drivers,  railway  and  postal  employes 
should  be  gone  over  and  either  reduced  or  cut 
out. 

“The  past  year  has  seen  many  publishers 
coming  to  the  front  with  methods  of  conserv¬ 
ing  newsprint.  Many  are  cutting  out  a  lot 
of  free  publicity  and  are  trimming  radio  and 
movie  columns.  Still  others  are  weeding  out 
features  and  articles  which  do  not  prove  their 
worth.  A  tendency  toward  a  higher  percentage 
of  advertising  per  page  is  resulting  in  a  tighter 
paper  and  a  saving  in  newsprint.  This  helps 
the  circulation  manager  to  show  a  greater 
profit. 

“Circulation  men  everywhere  are  looking 


EFFECTIVE  June  19,  Mobile  (Ala.) 

Press  &  Register  increased  home 
delivery  carrier  rates  to  15c  per  week 
for  Press  six-day  only,  and  2()c  dculy 
and  Sunday;  to  20c  Register  six-day 
only,  and  25c  daily  and  Sunday;  40c 
weekly  for  Register  and  Press,  daily 
and  Simday.  Proportionate  raises 
were  made  in  home  delivery  rates  on 
monthly,  three  months,  six  months 
and  annual  basis.  Street  sales  and 
newsstand  prices  remain  3c  daily,  5c 
Sunday. 

After  two  months’  operation  at 
higher  rates,  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times  &  Record-News  report  gains 
are  now  being  shown  over  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Beginning  last 
April,  the  Wichita  Falls  papers  in- 
crecised  carrier  rates  on  morning  and 
Sunday,  from  60  to  75c  per  month; 
on  evening  and  Sunday,  from  65  to 
75c  a  month;  and  on  evening,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  from  $1  to  $1.25 
monthly. 

■ 

ISSUES  CAREER  GUIDE 

Asserting  “next  to  health,  in  this 
day  of  changing  economic  scenery, 
there  is  no  more  important  subject  to 
American  families  than  the  proper 
charting  of  Youth’s  educational 
course,”  New  York  Post  June  25  is¬ 
sued  a  special  7-page  “Career  Guide 
for  June  Graduates,”  a  guide  to 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  area  with 
articles  written  by  prominent  educa¬ 
tors.  The  section  carried  9,015  lines 
of  advertising,  Natt  S.  Getlin,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  said. 


news  note  two  days  before  the  event: 

Current  and  insistent  rumors  have 
it  that  Miss  Anne  Clark  of  Back  Bay 
is  marrying  one  of  the  Roosevelt 
boys. 

■ 

THE  ATTACHED  was  clipped  from 
the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times: 

“Dr.  C.  W.  Danford,  pastor  of  the 
Milan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
father  of  Ernest  E.  Danford,  Robbins 
ave.,  Niles,  and  former  Niles  pastor, 
will  take  part  in  the  services  when 
the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Memorial 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  dedi¬ 
cated  at  Milan,  Ohio  on  Sunday,  June 
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MASTER 

MODELS 


For  six  months  Master  Models 
have  been  accorded  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  reception  by  printers  and 
publishers.  The  prediction  of 
January  is  the  reality  of  July. 
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FDR  “Saves”  Joe  Palooka 
From  Foreign  Legion 


dels 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

ONE  OF  THE  principal  dangers  to 
comic  strip  continuities  threatens 
when  the  creator  allows  his  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  carried  into  a  position  from 
^riiich  there  is  no  “natural”  escape. 
This  happens  frequently,  but  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  artists  almost  always 
seems  to  find  a  reasonable  way  to 
save  the  situation. 

Ham  Fisher,  who  has  been  portray¬ 
ing  the  adventures  of  Prizefighter  Joe 
Palooka  for  eight  years,  recently 
found  himself  in  such  a  predicament. 


at  the  White  House.  The  President 
assured  him  that  he  would  give  him 
a  letter  to  take  to  the  President  of 
France  asking  for  Joe’s  release.  The 
cartoons  featuring  President  Roose¬ 
velt  appeared  Jime  13  and  14. 

According  to  Robert  McNitt,  sec¬ 
retary  of  McNaught  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  Joe  Palooka  to  almost  500 
newspapers,  this  was  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  an  incumbent  President  of 
the  U.  S.  appearing  in  a  comic  strip. 

Among  the  1,000  letters  of  con- 


Here's  how  Ham 
Fisher  got  Joe  Pa¬ 
looka  out  of  the 
French  Foreign  Le¬ 
gion  so  he  could 
return  to  America. 
President  Roosevelt 
a  fight  fan,  approved 
his  appearance  in  the 
strip. 


For  a  time  he  was  “panicky.”  Finally, 
the  only  normal  solution  seemed  to  be 
Presidential  intervention  for  Joe.  So 
an  appeal  to  the  White  House  brought 
permission  for  him  to  have  President 
Roosevelt  appear  in  the  strip.  Thus, 
Mr.  Fisher  not  only  solved  his  prob¬ 
lem  but  he  won  congratulations  from 
readers  throughout  the  country. 

The  situation  was  this; 

Joe,  saddened  over  a  dispute  with 
lus  manager  Knobby  Walsh,  sailed 
to  Africa  where  he  joined  the  For¬ 
eign  Legion.  That  was  a  good  idea 
at  first  for  it  gave  the  strip  a  new 
twist  and  a  locale  for  novel  adven¬ 
tures.  Unfortunately,  however,  desert 
army  life  began  to  wear  on  both  Pa¬ 
looka  and  Fisher.  Besides,  Joe  had 
to  return  to  the  States  to  be^in  train¬ 
ing  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the 
heavy  weight  title. 

Faced  with  his  problem,  Fisher  wrote 
to  Marvin  McIntyre  and  Stephen  T. 
^rly.  Presidential  secretaries,  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  could  have  the  President 
intervene  in  behalf  of  Palooka  and 
kave  him  released  from  French  ser¬ 
vice  in  Africa.  A  reply  from  Early 
aKured  him  it  would  be  all  right  but 
Fisher  was  asked  to  do  it  discreetly. 

The  problem  solved,  Fisher  in  two 
days’  cartoons  had  Palooka’s  manager 


gratulations  following  the  stunt  was 
one  from  Mr.  Early.  It  read: 

“Dear  Ham:  From  my  point  of 
view — which  is  more  or  less  selfish — 
let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  final 
solution  of  Joe  Palooka’s  dilemma. 
You  were  most  generous  and  I  thank 
you.” 

In  a  more  recent  note,  Mr.  Early 
stated  that  President  Roosevelt  had 
seen  the  comic  strip  and  had  en¬ 
joyed  it. 

Before  long,  Mr.  Fisher  told  us  this 
week,  Joe  will  defend  his  title  and 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet 
will  be  “offered”  ringside  seats. 

Gray  Renews  Contract 

HAROLD  GRAY,  creator  of  “Orphan 

Annie,”  has  renewed  his  contract 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.  Mr.  Gray’s 
strip,  which  he  has  been  drawing 
since  1924,  appears  in  more  than  300 
newspapers.  He  received  his  training 
under  the  late  Sidney  Smith,  origi¬ 
nator  of  “The  Gumps.”  The  contract 
is  on  a  long  term  basis. 

Cole  Company  Named 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE. 

INC.,  has  announced  the  aj^xiint- 


ment  of  F.  E.  M.  Cole  Co.,  Chicago, 
as  the  midwest  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  its  monthly  “Tip  Top  Com¬ 
ics”  and  “Comic  on  Parade.” 

Opens  New  Office 
ASSOCIATED  FEATURES  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  INC.,  this  week  opened  new 
offices  in  the  Times  Building,  New 
York.  Up  until  this  change,  offices 
were  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where 
executive  offices  will  be  maintained. 
Elmer  B.  Boyd  is  president  and  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Farrell  is  editor  and  vice- 
president. 

■ 

Personals 

SINCE  Dorothy  Thompson,  columnist 

for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate,  left  on  her  vacation  in 
May  she  has  been  awarded  two  hon¬ 
orary  degrees,  one  by  Columbia  and 
one  by  Dartmouth. 

Walter  Lippmann  will  cable  his 
column,  which  app>ears  three  times  a 
week  through  syndication  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  from 
Paris  during  July  and  August. 

Dick  Hyman,  publicity  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  was  at 
home  this  week  in  Deal,  N.  J.,  with  a 
pulled  tendon  which  he  suffered  in  a 
foot  race  at  the  annual  King  Fea¬ 
tures  outing  last  week. 

Willella  de  Campi,  who  conducts 
Interior  Decoration  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  will  leave  July  16  for  a  two- 
week  vacation. 

Mrs.  Olive  Roberts  Barton,  author 
of  “Raising  a  Family,”  for  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  authority  on  children  and 
child  care,  was  one  of  five  judges  at 
the  “Charming  Children  Contest”  for 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Times  recently. 
Mrs.  Barton  flew  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago  and,  following  the  judging, 
took  a  plane  to  Maine  where  she  vis¬ 
ited  her  sister,  Mary  Roberts  Rine¬ 
hart,  at  her  Bar  Harbor  estate. 

Martin  Branner,  creator  of  Winnie 
Winkle  (Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate),  has  left  his  home 
in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  for  his  summer 
retreat  in  Waterford,  Conn. 

■ 

"JALOPPY  BONFIRE ' 

More  than  30,000  persons  witnessed 
the  “jaloppy  bonfire”  sponsored  last 
week  by  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the 
Toledo  Automotive  Trades  A^ssocia- 
tion,  in  which  40  decrepit  cars  were 
soaked  with  oil  and  burned.  Spon¬ 
sored  as  a  safety  project,  the  promo¬ 
tion  on  the  bonfire  stressed  the  high¬ 
way  dangers  of  ancient  cars.  Various 
dealers  donated  the  “jaloppies.”  In 
connection  with  the  parade  and  bon¬ 
fire  the  Blade  carried  three  sjjecial 
pages  of  classified  advertising  on  used 
car  bargains  the  same  day. 


M, 


"  vAOST  reading  matter  takes  one  into  the  other 
fellow  s  world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  B-day-a-week 
feature  by  Alden  Craig,  helpfully  deals  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  I  MYSELF. 

Your  readers  will  quickly  confirm  the  practical 
value  of  this  brain  fertilizer  material. 

Will  gladly  send  manuscripts  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE 
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Six  Fleet  Streeters 
Fly  to  Australia 

A  group  of  Fleet  Street  corres¬ 
pondents,  invited  by  Imperial  Air¬ 
ways  to  go  on  the  biggest  British 
press  tour  yet  held,  left  Southamp¬ 
ton  June  26  to  fly  to  Australia  on  the 
first  through  flying-boat  service. 

Those  on  the  historic  flight,  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  27,000  miles  in  a 
little  more  than  three  weeks,  are: 
E.  C.  Shepherd,  air  correspondent, 
London  Times;  Miss  M.  G.  Hewlett 
of  the  B.B.C.,  who  will  broadcast 
progress  messages;  Ronald  Walker, 
air  correspondent.  News  Chronicle; 
Earl  Gray,  Australian  Associated 
Press;  P.  Gladwin  of  the  Australian 
Consolidated  Press  and  A.  T.  Penman, 
diplomatic  correspondent  for  Reuters. 

Another  press  air  trip  took  place 
June  24,  when  a  party  was  taken  to 
Berlin  by  Deutsche  Lufthansa  ser¬ 
vice  to  return  the  following  day  in 
D.L.H.’s  new  four-engined  aircraft, 
the  Fock  Wolfe.  The  group  included 
R.  Brenard,  press  manager.  Imperial 
Airways;  L.  H.  Powell,  Times;  Major 
C.  C.  Turner,  Daily  Telegraph;  Ronald 
Walker,  News  Chronicle;  W.  Court¬ 
ney,  Evening  Standard;  E.  J.  Hart, 
Evening  News;  Mr.  Cole,  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  H.  Bailey,  British  U.  P. 

PHOTO  sun*' VERDICT 

New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Ferdinand  Pecora,  refused  June  23  to 
set  aside  a  $6,000  jury  verdict  ren¬ 
dered  May  27  in  favor  of  Louise 
Henry,  motion  picture  actress,  in  a 
libel  suit  against  the  New  York  Post. 
Miss  Henry,  unmarried,  demanded 
$500,000  for  use  of  her  photograph  in 
connection  with  a  Post  story  of  a 
separation  suit  brought  by  Louise 
Henry  Reuter.  'The  newspaper 
claimed  that  the  mistake  was  inno¬ 
cently  made  because  of  similarity  of 
the  names  of  Miss  Henry  and  Mrs. 
Reuter,  and  pleaded  lack  of  actual 
damage  to  the  plaintiff,  citing  salary 
increases  received  by  her  after  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  photo.  Justice  Pecora 
indicated  the  sufficiency  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  amount  of  the  verdict 
should  be  reviewed  on  appeal. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  employor  on 

.  .  .  nowspapors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  Eat*  Wackor  Driva 
Lat  Aagolot— 23t7  Tovlo*  Jtraa* 


Colleges  Seen 
As  Rich  Field 
For  Vital  News 


«^ilor,  j'aii  Francisco  News;  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
r,.anaging  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Clarence 
K.  Lindner,  general  manager,  S'an  Francisco 
txatniner;  Fred  B.  Moore,  managing  editor, 
Sacramento  Bee;  Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Charles  B. 
Welch,  general  manager,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
\’e:vsTribunc. 


School-Press  Study  Reveals 
Mutual  Assistance  Needed 


©faituarp 


To  Improve  Stories 


Mutual  assistance  of  press  and 
gown  will  obtain  improved  quality 
in  educational  news  of  benefit  to 
newspapers,  institutions  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  public  in  general.  Dr. 
Rex  F.  Harlow,  director,  the  Stanford 
School-Press  Relations  Investigation 
advises  in  his  preliminary  report  re¬ 
leased  recently. 

Such  improvement  is  both  obtain¬ 
able  and  desirable.  Dr.  Harlow  points 
out.  Both  newspaper  and  university 
will  benefit  in  improved  ways  of 
meeting  changing  conditions  and  at¬ 
tendant  social  .progress.  Hie  public 
will  gain  edvoationally.  The  theory 
of  press  and  of  academic  freedom  will 
be  strengthened. 

Newtmea  Aid  iavestigation 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  in  a  report  covering  the 
18  major  findings  of  the  investigation 
and  24  inferences  gathered  from  a 
study  of  those  findings.  The  studies 
were  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  a  committee  of  17  eminent  Pacific 
Coast  educators  and  newspaper  lead¬ 
ers.  The  investigation  was  with  the 
aid  of  officials  in  17  mid-western  and 
eastern  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
of  seven  other  news  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  Editor  &  Publisher.  Collab¬ 
orating  in  the  inquiry,  advice  was 
sought  at  five  regional  meetings  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  surveys  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  various  Coast  newspapers 
and  associations. 

The  investigation  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  grant  of  a  special 
fund  of  $7,500  for  that  purpose  by 
Foster  &  Kleiser,  outdoor  advertising 
organization  of  San  Francisco. 

Development  of  quality  articles, 
particularly  of  the  feature  type,  was 
found  to  be  the  chief  essential,  the 
report  indicated.  Improved  cover¬ 
age  of  scientific  findings,  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  careful  research,  of  signifi¬ 
cant  ideas  in  lectures  and  discussions 
of  faculty  members,  of  improvements 
and  innovations  in  programs,  policies 
and  organization  of  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  was  found  the  mutual  aim  of 
both  newspaper  and  college  repre¬ 
sentative. 


CHARLES  S.  YEAGER,  SR.,  74,  for 

the  past  55  years  publisher  of 
Ephrata  (Pa.)  Review,  died  in  the 
Lancaster  General  Hospital,  June  22. 

James  B.  Hedge,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Maryville  (Tenn.)  Enterprise  for  the 
last  26  years,  died  there  June  21  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Ernest  J.  McLaren,  57,  district 
agent,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  died  June  19  in  his  home  there. 
He  had  been  with  the  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  department  for  many  years. 

William  Heller,  52,  supervising  di¬ 
vision  manager  of  Chicago  American, 
died  June  25  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  with  the  Hearst  newspapers 
more  than  30  years. 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Eileen  Barry,  70, 
author  and  lecturer,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  feature  writer  and  reporter 
with  the  old  New  York  World,  New 
York  Press,  Morning  Sun  and  the 
Herald,  died  June  25  in  Brooklyn. 

Hubert  Park,  41,  who  resigned  in 
May,  1937,  as  city  editor  of  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  died  June 
26  at  Carlisle,  Ark.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  also  at  Little  Rock,  and  later 
he  was  with  Memphis  Press,  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
and  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic. 

Edward  Franks,  53,  until  recently 
publisher  of  Salem  (Ark.)  Headlight, 
died  June  27  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.  He 
was  formerly  with  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette  and  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

William  Baldwin,  65,  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  oldest  engraver,  died 
June  15  from  pneumonia.  He  had 
been  with  the  Chronicle  28  years. 

Lawrence  R.  Wheeler,  49,  formerly 
part  owner  and  editor  of  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  died  June  21.  He 
was  senior  editor  for  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Laura  Helen  Bowyer,  46,  wife 
of  Leonard  L.  Bowyer,  vice-president 
and  associate  publisher  of  Milwaukee 
Journal,  died  at  a  Milwaukee  hospital 
June  22  after  a  paralsrtic  stroke. 

William  Vincent  Byars,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Eugene  Fields  on  the  old  St. 
Louis  Daily  Times  and  once  des¬ 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


ignated  as  “the  most  learned  man  in 
Missouri,”  died  June  21  at  St.  Louis 
on  his  81st  birthday.  He  had  been 
with  St.  Louis  Republic,  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  New  York 
World.  Articles  on  Richard  Croker 
written  by  him  in  1892  attracted  the 
attention  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  offer  to  join  the  World. 

Mathilda  Johns,  of  the  classified 
advertising  department,  Detroit 
Times,  was  drowned  June  24  in  the 
Detroit  River,  when  she  fell  from  the 
deck  of  a  cabin  cruiser. 


Harry  A.  Patton,  district  salesman, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  was  killed  June 
27,  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  while  returning  from  his 
vacation. 


JAMES  E.  McGRATH 

James  E.  McGrath,  38,  advertising 
manager  of  Wall  St.  Journal,  New 
York,  was  drowned  June  25  while 
swimming  from  a  cabin  cruiser  off 
Cranes  Neck  Cove  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  He  and  four  other  employes 
of  the  paper  were  week-end  guests 
of  William  T.  Devlin,  also  employed 
by  the  paper,  aboard  the  latter’s 
cruiser.  McGrath  served  overseas  and 
joined  the  paper  shortly  after  the 
Armistice.  He  served  successively  as 
manager  of  bureaus  in  Cleveland,  De¬ 
troit  and  Chicago  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  a  year  ago  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  His  wife  and  three  children 


JOSEPH  F.  COOKE,  SR. 

Joseph  F.  Cooke,  Sr.,  49,  superin¬ 
tendent,  New  York  World-Telegram 
photo-engraving  department  died 
June  25  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York,  after  an  operation  performed 
two  weeks  ago.  Bom  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  he  left  the  Hoboken  police  de¬ 
partment  to  learn  the  photo-engraving 
business.  Later  he  joined  the  New 
York  Times  and  became  foreman.  He 
installed  the  World-Telegram  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  when  its  new  build¬ 
ing  was  opened  in  1931. 


Rural  Correspondent 
Gets  $500  Prize 


’The  metropolitan  newspapers  are 
passing  up  a  large  public  interest  field 
in  not  cultivating  the  desire  of  city 
dwellers  to  see  and  possess  green 
things  and  products  of  the  soil,  stated 
Mrs.  Edna  Eaton  Wilson,  of  Ripley, 
Okla.,  at  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention.  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  last  week. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  has  corresponded 
for  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Gazette  for 
13  years  was  winner  this  year  in  the 
country  correspondent  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  Country  Home  magazine. 
She  was  presented  a  $500  prize  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  by  Wheeler  McMil¬ 
lan,  editorial  director  of  Country 
Home.  She  was  brought  on  a  tour  of 
the  east  from  her  home  to  New  York, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  the  magazine  as  part  of  her 
award. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  country  housewife 
with  a  husband  and  four  sons.  She 
operates  a  typewriter,  contrary  to  the 
accepted  theories  about  country  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  has  a  desire  to  some¬ 
day  enter  metropolitan  journalism. 

“If  I  had  a  New  York  paper,”  she 
stated,  “I  would  interview  people  and 
find  out  what  they  are  growing.  I 
would  have  a  contest  for  window 
gardens.  There  must  be  thousands 
of  people  interested  in  that  sort  of 
thing.” 


James  L.  Newman,  66, 
Dies  in  Cincinn(3ti 


HUGH  RALSTON 

Hugh  Ralston,  47,  for  10  years 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  died  sud¬ 
denly  June  17  at  his  home,  a  few 
minutes  after  returning  from  Min¬ 
neapolis  where  he  had  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers.  Before  joining  the  Beloit 
Daily  News,  Mr.  Ralston  had  been 
classified  advertising  manager  of  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  His  wrife  and 
three  daughters  survive. 


James  L.  Newman,  66,  president 
and  publisher  of  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
State  Journal  and  president  of  C.  T. 
Hearing  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
Louisville  Gravure  Co.,  died  June  19 
in  Christ  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  where 
he  had  been  under  treatment  for  an 
abdominal  ailment. 

A  native  of  Frankfort,  he  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  capital  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  later  worked  on  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  About  25  years  ago, 
he  and  former  Gov.  J.  C.  W.  Beckham 
acquired  the  old  Frankfort  Journal 
and  the  Frankfort  Evening  News. 
After  the  consolidation,  Mr.  Newman 
held  the  controlling  interest. 


VISIT  S.  F.  FAIR  SITE 

San  Francisco  Advertising  Club 
members  last  week  held  their  weekly 
luncheon  meeting  on  Treasure  Island, 
site  of  the  1939  Golden  Gate  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition. 


Stvdent  Correspondent  Weakest  Link 


The  report  defines  the  student 
campus  correspondent  as  “probably 
the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  process 
of  gathering  and  publishing  higher 
educational  news.  “Greater  selectiv¬ 
ity  of  correspondents  through  the  use 
of  persons  recommended  by  journal¬ 
ism  department  heads  would  help 
solve  this  problem,  it  was  cited.  As 
an  alternative,  employment  of  faculty 
members  for  certain  tasks  has  been 
suggested  at  various  meetings  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Harlow.  In  addition, 
some  system  of  educating  both  faculty 
member  and  reporter  was  advised. 

Need  of  the  solution  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  newspapers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  colleges  for  assist¬ 
ance,  Dr.  Harlow  reports.  The  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  investigation  presents  his 
findings  in  laboratory  report  fashion, 
giving  as  his  chief  recommendation 
the  appeal  that  the  situation  be  met 
rather  than  dallied  with  further. 

Newspapermen  on  the  advisory 
committee  serving  in  the  investigation 
were: 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


STEREO 


FOR  BETTER  MATS. ..AND  LESS  GRIEF 


EQUIPMENT 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


HOE 

MONARCH  II 
Roller- Bearing 
Matrix  Roller 


Marshal  N.  Dana,  associate  editor,  Oregon 
Journcl,  Portland;  Paut*  C.  £dipards,  associate 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hoe  patented  slip  friction  drive  auto 
matically  adjusts  cylinder  to  mat  and 
form,  resulting  in  a  more  exact  repro 
duction  of  duplicate.  More  uniform 
impression  assured  by  solid  forged  13 
diameter  steel  cylinders  and  by  the 
narrow  tolerances  made  possible  with 
self-aligning  roller  bearings.  Push 
button  electric  operation  and  multi 
speed  control.  Write  for  additional  in 
formation. 


Ri 


R.  HOE  &  COi,  INC,,  910  EoBt  138th  Straat  (at  East  BiT*r).  New  York  City 
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WHAT  OUR 

readers  say 

y  Calls  Ads  in  E.  &  P.  Not 
i  a  Cost  But  a  Necessity 

’  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  com- 

nent  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
June  18— “Remember  that  the  man 
i  (rfio  buys  advertising  is  influenced  by 

j.  advertising” — recalls  an  incident  of 

e  jroof. 

Years  ago  when  we  were  represent- 
he  Bronx  Home  News,  I  read  an  ad- 
Iress  in  Editor  &  Publisher  which 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Conebeare  of 
^  Jie  Amstrong  Cork  Company,  where- 
f  in  he  outlined  the  sort  of  a  newspaper 
,  which  he  considered  desirable.  In  an 

advertisement  of  that  newspaper  I 
r  reproduced  a  clipping  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  and  virtually  said— “Here  you 
5  are,  and  come  and  get  it” — this  is  that 
?  kind  of  a  medium. 

-  Although  there  was  a  temptation  to 
send  a  copy  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
piece  of  advertising  to  Mr.  Conebeare, 

I  let  it  lay  as  it  was,  believing  that  he 
•  must  be  an  Editor  &  Publisher  reader. 

[  Within  a  few  days  we  had  an  inquiry 
from  an  advertising  agency  requesting 
[  information  concerning  linage  of  floor 

P  coverings  in  the  above  named  medium 
for  (me  year.  The  contract  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  followed  soon  after  that  in¬ 
formation  was  given. 

'  Advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
is  not  a  cost — it  is  a  necessity. 

R.  F.  R.  Huntsman, 

'  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

"Are  Photogs  Sissies?" 

[  Queries  Tom  Hanes 

,  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  get¬ 
ting  very  tired  of  reading  about  the 
I  strange  conduct  of  news  photogra¬ 
phers.  Stories  of  their  hair-raising 
experiences  in  covering  assignments 
might  convince  me  that  they  are 

I  rough  and  ready  men  if  other  stories 
^  telling  of  them  being  beaten  up  con- 

,  stantly  didn’t  indicate  something  else. 

[  Almost  every  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  carries  an  account  of  some 

^  fresh  outrage.  Photographers  are 

ticked  around,  punched  in  their 
5oses,  deprived  of  their  cameras  and 
treated  like  sick  and  helpless  kittens. 

,  I  have  not  read  one  line  that  indi- 
,  ates  that  any  photographer  has  ever 
taised  a  hand  to  defend  himself  or 
Jis  camera.  What  in  the  hell  is  the 
matter  with  them?  Are  they  gutless 
sissies  or  are  they  victims  of  inade¬ 
quate  reporting? 

Tom  Hanes, 

Managing  Editor,  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

Daily  Jumps  Release 
On  Snell  Retirement 

The  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  on 
June  27,  published  news  of  the  re- 
^ment  of  of  Bertrand  H.  Snell  from 
'^ngress  the  afternoon  it  was  re¬ 
vived,  although  the  statement  had 
released  for  morning  papers  of 
^  iune  28.  The  Times,  however,  made 
“u  attempt  to  cover  up  the  fact  it  was 
^ping  the  release  it  ran  imder  a 
v^ington  date  line.  The  lead  read: 

,  In  a  statement  issued  today  and  to  be  re- 
tomorrow  morning.  Representative 
ftrand  H.  Snell,  Potsdam,  announces  retire- 
Congress.  Copies  of  the  statement, 
>ch  are  being  circulated  for  release  for 
SPers  tomorrow,  follows:” 

The  statement  which  had  been 
Potsdam  office 
Tij  ^^^^’■'ition  that  it  was  to  be 
strictly  confidential  vmtil  pub- 
ation  in  morning  papers,  was  then 
^ted  in  full. 


CLASSIFED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  at  No  Extra  Cost 


Every  Editor  b  Publisher  reader  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at  any 
time,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
newspapers  or  advertising.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  files  go  back  for  years,  and  we  are 
well  organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful 
and  intelligent  information  service.  And. 
too,  advertising  men  and  newspaper 
executives  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  office,  in  the  heart 
of  New  York,  their  business  headquar¬ 
ters  when  visiting  the  Metropolis. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 


Nawipapar  Irekars 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 
The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Est.  1898. 
National  Newspaper  Brokers 
Offices  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  and 
337  W.  5th  St,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Nawtpopars  For  Sola 


Don't  hesitate  now.  ...  If  you  have  ability, 
experience  and  capital,  buy  a  newspaper. 
There  is  no  better  investment.  Real  bar¬ 
gains  in  dailies,  semi-weeklies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Where?  An  Editor  &  Publisher 
Want  Ad  will  locate  the  type  of  news¬ 
paper  property  you  want  to  acquire. 


FERNALD’S 

Ettablithtd  J898 

“We  connect  the  wires”  without  cost  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Each  applicant  has  carefully 
checked  references  and  complete  record  In 
our  tiles.  I.et  us  submit  full  information. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


Pressman,  exp.  small  auto.  Conn.  $35:  Bus. 
Mgr.  weekly  and  job  N.  Y.  State  $4(1 :  Adv. 
Sol.  Carolina  daily  $50;  Ass'n  director 
N.  E.  Mfgs. ;  Sec.  know  mag.  circ.  NYC 
$25;  Exec,  merchandise  book  pub.  house, 
NYC.  open;  Class,  die.  Sol.  Southwest 

daily  $36. _ 

.\dv.  man,  take  over  one-man  agency  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  NE  city,  net  income  warrants 
living  salary.  Quick  action  $1000  cash. 
Interest  nat.  agri.  mo.  mag.,  unique  field. 

Contra<-t8  signed.  $1000  required. _ 

Pub.  Kep.  open  Chicago  office  established 
firm,  part  interest  for  small  investment. 
Acquaintance  mid-west  pub.  important. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


News  Editor,  20  yrs.  papers  30  to  300M, 
seeks  real  job.  Age  47.  single,  available 

$50.  No.  1250. _ 

Editor,  20  yrs.  large  Metro,  dailies  wants 
connection  South  or  Midwest.  Exceptional 
on  Sunday  Mag.  Age  38,  married,  college, 

$00.  No,  1323. _ 

Writer,  Edit,  man  seeks  position  Eastern 
city.  7  yrs.  exp.  gen.  reporting,  make-up, 
copy  desk  and  rewrite.  Age  29,  single,  $36. 

No.  1202. _ 

Cirrulator,  "best  I've  known  in  20  yrs.” 
available  Northeast  job  larger  daily.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record,  references.  Age  45,  mar- 
ri^.  $125  man  for  half  price.  No.  1318. 
.Advertising  Man,  18  yrs.  exp.  Mid-west  dai¬ 
lies,  loci  and  nat’l.  Competent  full  charge 
dept,  small  daily,  sol.  metro,  paper.  Age 
41,  married,  college.  Mason.  $40  to  start. 
No.  1425. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE 

Springfield  Moss. 


Investment  Opportunity 


Investor  can  launch  splendid  new  weekly, 
tremendous  possibilities;  expansion.  N.  Y. 
offices.  Thorough  investigation  invited. 
Box  4038  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Mora  money  for  newspapers  and  magasines 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


Man  experienced  in  Circulation  Promotion, 
specializing  in  large  apartment  house 
territory,  near  large  Eastern  city.  Past 
history  must  show  can  get  results — no 
theorist — but  a  producer  will  be  given 
a  good  proposition.  Box  4032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Opportunity  as  a  new  Wall  Street  maga¬ 
zine’s  Business  Manager  for  somebody 
who  knows  publishing.  Tell  experience. 
Box  4055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaotioas  Wanted 
AdvartUiBg 


Advertising  Manager  seeks  change.  A  ’’go- 
getter,”  32,  ideas.  Box  4057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising-Business  Manager,  age  43,  de¬ 
sires  change.  20  years  experience;  ex¬ 
cellent  background  and  record.  Prefer 
city  1001,000  or  more.  Box  4048,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  wants  to  contact  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wants  classified  leadership. 
Know'  how  to  build  classified  by  sound 
methods;  direct  classified  workers  by 
selling,  not  telling.  Experience  gained  in 
cities  up  to  1,000,000  population  .  .  . 
keen  .  .  .  competitive  fields.  Not  a 

"miracle  man”  but  rather  a  proven 
executive,  capable  of  converting  tireless 
elTort  into  sound  linage.  Rigid  investiga¬ 
tion  of  my  record  cheerfully  welcome. 
Box  4058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Salesman — Have  had 
7  years’  experience  on  Metropolitan  New 
York  newspaper  and  a  proven  record. 
’Thorough  knowledge  of  classified  promo¬ 
tion.  Single.  Salary  secondary  to  future 
possibilities.  Box  4043,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitaatioRB  Wanted 
Grcnlatien 


Circulation  Manager  desires  correspondence 
with  publisher  considering  change.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  experience.  Christian. 
References  unexcelled.  Available  now. 
Box  401'7,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  years 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3994,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


A  sober,  well  educated  married  man,  27  years 
old,  willing  to  work  his  head  off  wants 
position.  Just  finished  two  years  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  on  daily  in  small  city. 
■Will  invest  in  right  place.  Chas.  D. 
Brown.  7th  and  Central,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cartoonist — editorial,  political  and  general, 
now  producing  cartoons  for  national 
weekly  of  over  300,000  circulation.  Staff 
position  with  leading  daily  newspaper 
preferred.  Ideas  of  national  recognition 
— vigorous  style,  crayon  or  pen-and-ink. 
Layout  and  commercial  art  background. 
12  years  experience;  age  34.  Salary  ex¬ 
pected  $65.00.  Box  4006,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


=  When  You  Buy  or  Sell  a  ^ 

I  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  | 

B  Enlist  the  Aid  of  Our  B 
1  Brokerage  Service  | 

I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  | 

g  COBPOBATION  g 

M  L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres.  g 

g  1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  g 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Editor  or  Publisher — 40  years  old,  18  years’ 
varied  experience,  including  5  years  as 
editor  of  Metropolitan  daily.  Capable  of 
improving  your  product;  interested  in 
proposition  paying  upwards  of  $10,000 
a  year,  or  commensurate  stock  deal.  Box 
2984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Journalist  seeks  cub-reporting  or  copyread¬ 
ing  berth,  latter  studied  at  Journalism 
school.  Age  29;  single;  college  and  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Have  published  articles. 
Now  English  teacher;  available  July  1st. 
Box  4007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’m  26,  Princeton  graduate,  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  rewriting,  and  now 
profitably  employed  as  an  editor  on  metro¬ 
politan  picture  desk.  Having  some  money, 
would  like  to  assist  small-town  publisher 
'contemplating  retirement.  Box  4044,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I’m  betting  qualifications  in  18  years  as 
editor,  reporter,  plus  moderate  wage, 
will  please.  Box  4042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 
Gcnarol  &  Adainbtrativt 


’Results”  Manager.  Accurate  modem  ac¬ 
counting  and  office  management  is  vitally 
necessary,  but,  it  will  not  make  your 
business  grow.  Growth  comes  only  from 
constant  planning  and  execution  of  sales 
and  promotion  ideas  following  a  con¬ 
tinuous,  definite  analysis  of  your  field  and 
constant  training  of  your  selling  person¬ 
nel  in  both  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  This  should  be  augmented 
by  every  day  creation  of  good  will  in  im¬ 
portant  business  and  civic  circles  of  your 
city.  Knowing  how  to  accurately  analyze 
potentials  of  field  and  how  to  create  pro¬ 
motion  and  sales  plans  adapted  to  its 
needs  is  secret  of  substantial  progress 
made  by  many  newspapers  in  past  decade 
Possibilities  of  research  in  newspaper 
field  is  as  yet  little  understood  by  many 
publishers.  If  you  have  a  prospective 
managerial  vacancy,  ask  me  to  refer  you 
to  many  well  known  publishers  who  are 
familiar  with  my  record  for  increasing 
profits.  Desire  permanent  connection 
sound  newspaper  in  city  of  under  300,000, 
Salary  proportionate  to  field  and  future 
results.  Address  Box  4045,  Editor  b  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Accountant  and  Office  Manager — age  38 ; 
married.  Desires  position  anywhere. 
Twelve  years’  experience  in  accounting, 
public  and  commercial  auditing  systems, 
budgets,  tax  matters  and  office  manage¬ 
ment.  ollege  education;  good  back¬ 
ground  ;  excellent  references.  At  pres¬ 
ent  temporary  employed.  Salary  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  3979,  Editor  b  Publisher. 


Have  the  new  taxes  thrown  your  office 
routine  out  of  gear?  Would  you  like  to 
get  hold  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  most 
efficient,  effective  and  least  costly  way  ? 
I  have  had  12  years  sound  experience 
along  such  lines.  Box  4014,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


$itnationt  Wantnd 

Mechanical 


Stereotype  Foreman,  small  and  big-shop 
background;  wide  experience  in  color. 
New  9/16  in.  shrinkage  no  problem.  Out¬ 
line  of  experience  upon  request.  Publish¬ 
er  reference.  Communications  confiden¬ 
tial.  Union.  Box  4030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Prassat  &  Machinary  For  Salo 


For  Sale  as  result  of  consolidation  of  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  and  Banner  Equipment  t 
1  Hoe  Standard  Speed  and  1  Oosa 
High  Speed  StraightUne  Octuple  News¬ 
paper  Press  23.56  in.  cut-off.  Capacities 
to  48  pages  4  sections.  Either  can  be 
purchased  as  Octuple,  Sextuple  or  Quad¬ 
ruple.  As  is  or  reconditioned.  Priced  for 
quick  sale  as  premises  must  be  vacated’ 
by  July  15th.  Available  for  inspection, 
now.  Address  inquiries  to  Box  4025,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipmont  For  Sal* 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and.  MetaU 
E.  T.  8ULLEBAROER  00. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111- 


Hochonicol  Equipment  Wonted 


16,  20  or  24-page  single  width  press,  with, 
stereotyping  equipment,  by  publisher;, 
give  detailed  information;  state  lowest, 
cash  price.  Box  4050,  Editor  b  Pub.isher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


CircMlatioRt 
Com*  Into 
Tboir  Own 


i  OR  SOLID  factual  information  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  inspiration, 
we  believe  the  palm  for  this  year’s 
newspaper  conven¬ 
tions  to  date  might 
be  awarded  to  the 
International  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation’s  meeting  in 
Quebec  last  week.  Of  course,  we 
haven’t  a  sufficient  supply  of  arms, 
legs,  and  aura  to  get  aroimd  to  all  the 
gatherings  of  newspaper  people,  and 
we’ll  qualify  the  lead  sentence  to  apply 
only  to  the  considerable  number  we 
have  witnessed.  They’ve  all  been  on 
the  ball  in  their  own  spheres,  but  the 
ICMA  people  get  down  to  the  bed¬ 
rock  of  the  newspaper  business — 
selling  papiers  to  people  who  want 
them  for  what  they  print. 

We  listened  to  three  days  of  circu¬ 
lation  technique  and  we  wished  that 
some  of  the  theorists  of  the  guild  and 
the  child  labor  amendment  protago¬ 
nists  could  have  sat  in  that  Quebec 
hall.  The  guild  the  week  before,  in 
an  undebated  resolution,  went  on 
record  as  condemning  newspapers  as 
exploiters  of  boy  labor.  The  lobbyists 
for  the  child  labor  amendment  have 
wrung  tears  from  legislative  eyes  with 
their  pictures  of  the  newsboy  forced 
into  a  life  of  sin  by  the  associations 
and  privations  connected  with  the  sale 
of  newspapers.  And  some  of  the 
counter  lobbying  by  newspapers 
against  the  amendment,  based  up>on 
theory  rather  than  fact,  has  done  the 
newsp)ap)er  cause  more  harm  than 
good. 

Today’s  facts  as  to  the  employment 
of  boys  by  the  large  majority  of  news- 
pap>ers  constitute  no  argument  for 
that  amendment.  City  after  city  can 
be  listed  in  which  circulation  man¬ 
agers  demonstrate  a  genuine  concern 
for  the  education,  moral  welfare,  busi¬ 
ness  training,  and  earning  power  of 
the  boys  in  their  charge.  The  tyi)e  the 
circulation  managers  of  most  news- 
p>ap)ers  today  are  seeking  is  one  that 
can  be  developjed  into  an  honorable, 
alert,  intelligent  business  man  which 
the  I.C.M.A.  itself  exemplifies  in  its 
membership. 

As  to  exploitation,  we  calculated 
from  some  summaries  of  newsp}ap)er 
subscription  rate  increases  read  on 
the  floor,  that  the  earnings  of  carrier 
boys  and  agents — mostly  carriers — 
would  be  increased  by  some  $3,500,000 
in  1938.  Split  that  among  100,0()0  boys, 
more  or  less,  and  you  have  $350 
apiece,  an  increase  of  $1  a  day  over 
last  year’s  earnings — which  is  more 
than  a  good  many  corporations  and 
corporation  executives  will  net  this 
year. 

As  a  mater  of  fact,  the  in¬ 
creases  for  many  boys  will  be  much 
greater,  for  only  25%  or  30%  of 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  have 
increased  circulation  rates  in  the  post 
year. 

*  *  * 

CALL  IT  enlightened  selfishness,  if 
you  will;  the  fact  remains  ffiat 
newspeper  publishers,  compelled  to 
seek  new  revenue 
119  Hein  from  their  readers. 
To  Fill  in  shared  it  sub¬ 

stantially  with  a 
Revonno  group  that  is  not 
organized  in  trades 
unions  and  is  not,  in  the  large,  able 
to  analyze  publishing  income  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  pub¬ 
lishers  who  see  every  cent  that  doesn’t 
come  into  the  cash  drawer  as  a  net 
loss,  but  the  majority  have  been  de- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

cently  generous  with  the  boys  who 
put  the  papers  into  the  hands  of  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and,  as  usual,  it 
has  pjaid  them  well. 

We’ve  filled  several  sheets  of  paper 
with  pencil  figures,  and  admitting 
large  pessibilities  for  error,  we  should 
estimate  that  the  net  result  of  news¬ 
paper  price  increases  to  date  this  year 
will  be  an  addition  of  $15,000,000  to 
newspjaper  revenues.  That  looks  im¬ 
pressive,  until  you  examine  the  hole 
it  has  to  fill. 

Another  large  sheaf  of  copy  pe- 
per  is  all  scribbled  with  figures  that 
add  up  to  a  loss  of  $24,000,000  up  to 
June  1  in  advertising  revenues.  'That 
is  conservative,  and  warrants  the 
guess  that  if  the  present  advertising 
trend  is  not  reversed,  the  loss  to  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  revenue  this 
year  will  run  well  over  $50,000,000. 

There  is  no  chance  that  increased 
circulation  revenues  will  fill  that  gap, 
if  every  newspapier  in  the  land  was 
to  raise  prices.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
reduced,  as  business  conditions  re¬ 
bound  frcxn  bottom  soundings,  and 
the  final  result  of  1938  will  probably 
be  better  than  the  present  indicates. 

One  intangible  but  highly  impor¬ 
tant  gain  will  be  the  change  in  news¬ 
paper  thinking.  Through  the  “golden 
twenties’’  and  indeed  through  the  de¬ 
pression  period  and  the  New  Deal 
boomlet,  newspaper  owners  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  continued  to  think  in  terms 
of  advertising  volume.  Circulation 
volume,  too.  Unit  cost  and  unit  in¬ 
come  were  disregarded  by  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

Ten  years  ago,  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  expected  to  realize  85%,  or 
more,  of  their  income  from  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  the  remainder  from 
circulation.  Today  circulation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  35%  to  50%  of  the 
total  revenue. 

*  *  * 

THAT  IS  HEALTOY.  It  puts  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs — on  the 
product  that  is  made  for  the  reader. 

It  makes  the  adver¬ 
tiser  distinctly  the 
secondary  purchaser, 
as  he  must  be  funda¬ 
mentally  in  a  press 
that  claims  constitu¬ 
tional  protection  for  its  freedom  as  a 
public  servant.  As  one  very  forth¬ 
right  young  man  said  at  Quebec,  it 
puts  the  newspap)er  in  this  position — 
if  we  are  going  to  make  the  reader 
pay  for  what  he  gets,  we’ve  got  to 
give  him  what  he  pays  for,  in  full 
measure. 

A  newsp>ap}er  which  is  obtaining 
one-third  to  one-half  of  its  revenue 
from  its  readers  is  getting  to  the  p)oint 
where  the  reader  will  sustain  all, 
or  a  large  p>art  of  its  production 
expanse. 

A  few  are  already  realizing  a  profit 
on  reduced  circulation,  reduced  p>ages. 
and  increased  rates.  More  will  do  so, 
for  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
price  of  newsprint,  the  basic  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  will  take  another  long  upward 
step  in  the  next  few  years.  Present 
circulation  totals  are  likely  to  remain 
fairly  static  for  some  time,  with  the 
current  year  showing  a  small  decline 
from  last  year’s  record  totals.  That 
decline  will  be  represented  in  mar¬ 
ginal  outlying  circulation  and  in 
duplicated  city  sales.  The  first  is  im- 
pjortant  neither  to  publisher  nor  ad¬ 
vertiser;  the  second  puts  a  premium 
on  editorial  merit  and  commijnity 
service.  To  our  mind,  this  price¬ 
raising  move,  begun  as  necessary  to 


meet  a  revenue  emergency,  may  be 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  steps 
ever  taken  by  journalism. 

It  is  definitely  against  the  exercise 
of  even  the  most  subtle  censorship  by 
advertising  interests.  A  newspaper- 
deriving  the  bulk  of  its  income,  or 
even  slightly  less  than  half  of  it,  from 
circulation,  can  not  only  afford  to  re¬ 
buff  censorship  efforts  by  advertisers, 
feared  by  William  Allen  White  and 
other  newspjaprermen;  it  is  compjelled, 
in  self-interest,  to  rebuff  them.  There 
are  few  instances  of  direct  censorship 
by  advertisers  of  direct  news  concern¬ 
ing  themselves,  for  such  efforts  gen¬ 
erally  doom  themselves.  But  it  would 
be  more  than  naive  to  deny  that  an 
important  advertiser,  in  a  good  many 
offices,  is  not  in  position  to  ask  small 
favors  that  apparently  have  no  con¬ 
tact  with  public  interest. 

It  is  in  small,  almost  imp>erceptible 
ways  of  that  nature  that  the  influence 
of  advertisers  can  be  exerted,  but  it 
is  amazing,  too,  how  those  little  things 
can  be  gossip>ed  about  and  magnified 
imtil  they  cloud  the  whole  newspapjer 
picture. 


Thn  Tale 
of 

Many  Citini 


Roadnrt' 
Interosti 
Com*  First 


THAT  is  largely  negative.  There  are 
many  pjositive  ways  by  which  a 
newsp)ap)er,  identifying  itself  primarily 
with  the  interests  of 
its  readers,  can  serve 
them.  We  have  on 
the  desk,  for  instance, 
a  clipping  from  the 
Hillsdale  Evening 
News,  published  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  a  column  and  a  half  it  tells 
the  story  of  w’hat  has  happ>ened  to 
local  taxation  under  the  stress  of  the 
past  ten  years — an  ep)och  of  which 
the  importance  to  all  is  realized  by 
few  of  our  citizens. 

Looking  back  to  1928,  the  News  finds 
that  government  was  then  a  fairly 
simple  affair,  the  costs  of  which  were 
borne  largely  by  local  property,  with 
little  grumbling.  Michigan  hit  bottom 
in  the  depression  and  property  owners 
cried  for  relief  from  the  ever-mount¬ 
ing  tax  burden  entailed  by  unemploy¬ 
ment,  etc.  They  got  it,  but  in  doing 
so,  they  changed  the  fundamental 
fabric  of  their  government.  Where 
once  the  local  units  collected  and  ad¬ 
ministered  tax  fimds,  that  function 
has  now  been  taken  over  largely  by 
the  state  and  the  tax  moneys  trickle 
down  from  Lansing  with  all  sorts  of 
strings  attached.  T^e  outward  forms 
remain  the  same,  but  the  absolute  fact 
is  that  the  elected  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  p>eople  do  as  the  state 
orders  in  many  imp>ortant  circum¬ 
stances. 

Roads  and  schools  are  now  en¬ 
tirely  under  state  tax  administration, 
and  school  budgets  have  been  dras¬ 
tically  cut  since  1928.  Hillsdale 
county  in  1937  had  less  money  for  its 
highways  than  it  spent  in  1921,  though 
the  niimber  of  motor  vehicles  has 
more  than  doubled.  Uncle  Sam  flits 
in  and  out  of  the  picture  through  his 
various  alphabetical  instruments. 

Maybe  the  net  of  it  all  is  good,  may¬ 
be  not;  we  can’t  know  the  answer  un¬ 
til  we  know  the  facts,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  good  newspaper’s  job  to  weave 
a  comprehensible  pettem  out  of  the 
tangled  web  that  the  storm  of  the  pest 
10  years  has  left  us.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Hillsdale  has  happened  in 
small  or  large  measure  everywhere 
else,  and  the  local  ramifications  should 
be  public  information,  no  matter  what 
pelitical  toes  are  hurt. 


WE  HAD  another  example  of 
newspaper  community  service 
week  in  our  own  home  town.  It  is 
big  Long  Island  vill 
Prnmiumt  lage,  one  of  a  du.sU 
which  would  be  citk 

1  j  u! 

Lnaderthip  ghenies.  Several 
these  villages  and  l 

town  of  Hempstead  in  which  they  arl 
included  are  served  by  a  local  daily! 
which  started  from  scratch  in  1921 
before  the  exodus  from  New  York 
the  suburbs  was  well  under  way! 
The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  hj 
been  built  in  those  17  years  from 
group  of  small  weeklies  and  one 
two  daily  competitors  into  a  stron 
evening  newspaper,  with  about  30,0  . 
circulation  in  an  area  having  alx)ut| 
100,000,  maybe  125,000,  population. 

A  few  months  ago,  its  publisher, 
James  E.  Stiles,  annouiiced  an  annual 
award  for  the  most  valuable  service 
to  the  whole  community  by  a  local 
resident.  A  committee  of  educators, 
clergymen,  leaders  in  government  and 
civic  affairs,  professional  men,  etc, 
was  selected  to  find  the  man  or  woman 
of  merit.  Scores  of  names  were  placed 
in  nomination  by  the  pmpor’s  readers 
and  the  committee  finally  agreed  upx* 
one  man  whose  services  have  Wn 
outstanding,  though  little  known  to 
the  rank  and  file. 

He  was  Dr.  Benjamin  White  Sea¬ 
man,  a  surgeon.  'Ten  years  ago,  he 
realized  that  the  fast-growing  sub¬ 
urban  area  was  short  of  hospitals. 

It  did  not,  in  fact,  have  any  hospital 
where  the  pxror  could  receive  meffical 
attention  at  public  exptense,  and 
Dr.  Seaman  set  out  to  remedy  the 
defect. 

The  area  is  generally  well-to-do,  I 
populated  by  many  commuters  with  I 
at  that  time  only  incidental  interest 
in  local  affairs,  but  the  doctor  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  county  1 
supiervisors  that  his  project  would  find 
public  suppx>rt.  He  finally  obtained  a 
referendum  on  a  bond  issue  of  $1,- 
750,000.  He  campaigned  for  it,  and 
had  it  adopted.  Then  in  the  middle 
of  the  depression,  he  p>egged  away 
until  the  bonds  were  sold,  construc¬ 
tion  started  and  the  hospital  ccan- 
pleted  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  he  kept  up  his  practice, 
and,  according  to  his  fellow  doctors, 
not  exactly  unjealous  critics,  did  his 
liest  work  on  the  most  difficult  cases. 
He’s  a  retiring  chap,  detests  public 
app>earances  and  publicity,  finds  com¬ 
panionship  chiefly  among  medical 
men,  and  takes  his  reward  in  the  job 
of  benefiting  his  fellow  beings. 

Well,  Monday  night  he  was  the 
guest  of  honor  of  the  Review-Star  at 
a  dinner  attended  by  about  450  of 
the  county’s  professional,  government, 
educational,  religious,  and  civic  lights. 
With  him  and  Mrs.  Seaman  at  the 
head  table  were  representatives  of 
education,  medicine,  law,  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  With  the  simplest  of  cere¬ 
monies,  he  was  presented  with  the 
p)ap>er’s  medallion  and  citation  of  his 
services.  To  his  wife  went  a  minia¬ 
ture  pointing  of  the  doctor  himself. 
His  father  sat  before  him  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  His  mother  heard  the  celebra¬ 
tion  through  a  sp>ecial  wire  to  her 
bedside,  arranged  by  the  p>ap>er. 

And  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt, 
principml  sp>eaker,  called  “leadership 
America’s  greatest  need,  extolled  its 
exemplification  by  Dr.  Seaman  and 
by  the  newsp>ap>er  which  brought 
leadership  its  recognition.  He  might 
have  added  that  day  by  day  since  1921, 
not  always  consciously,  it  is  pxwsible, 
a  good  newsp>ap>er  has  been  working 
to  make  a  living  communal  entity  out 
ef  what  was  a  scattering  of  pmrochi^ 
villages  when  it  began.  That  also  is 
a  newsp>ap>er’s  job  and  it  never  aodsp 
no  nratter  how  big  its  metropolis. 


